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LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 





BY L. B, M. 





Little brown hands! Ah! what ander the sun 
Telis us 80 plainly of mischief and fun? 
Always from morning to ev'ning 80 busy, 
Tending the dolly, or pulling the pussy. 
Ready for dinner? Your little chair stands 
Keady as you are, Jear little brown hands! 


Little brown hands! As you play in the sun, 
Piling the dirt in your wagon—what fun! 
Running away with ite load to be dumped, 
Tumbling and getting up, bumping and 
bumped. 
Making mud piesa, or at play on the sands, 
Close by the breakers, your roguish brown 
hands! 


Little brown hands! That are pulling the 
flowers, 
Tonded by mother for hours and hours. 
W hat will she say when she chances to see 
Rosebuds all crumpled as these scem to bet 
Darling, that merry smile nothing withstands, 
luck away, pluck away, little brown hands! 


Little brown hands! How at grace they are 
crossed, 
Grace said and over, how quick they are 
tossed, 
Little brown hands! That are busy all day, 
Getting so healthful and tanned at their 
play. 
Dearer than titles, or honors, or lands, 
Dearer than all things, dear little brown 
hands! 
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CHAPTER II—(ContTINUgzgD. ) 


I1EN the rector and his stately 

W daughter bad taken their depar- 
ture, Miss Gunter turned a rather 
scandalized face towerds her radical niece, 

‘What spirit of mischief has possessed 
you this afternoon, vou wicked gir! 7” 
she said, with such evident vexation that 
a spasm of compunction seized Thir, and 
she rushed at the dignified little lady and 
hugged her until she called out for mercy. 

‘‘Whatever happens, you precious old 
darling,”’ she cried, ‘‘you must promise 
not t\ wear yourself to fiddle strings over 
my impish whims and fancies. I shall 
settle down all right atteratime, you’ll 
see. People often think me a bit of an 
earthquake to start with, but they get reo- 
ouciled to me eventually.”’ 

“But,”’ remonstrated “Miss Gunter, “it 
is 80 unfortunate that it should have been 
Dora Valland of all people, I saw her look 
positively startled onoe or twice while you 
were talking to her father; and her opin- 
ion bas #0 much weight here in Quilter’s 
Common.”’ 

“Oh, a straw for Dora Valiard’s opin- 
ion,” Thir exclaimed, and then melted 
again directly she saw her aunt’s face 
downcast. 

“Aunt Polly, do you just giveme a 
month’s trial,’’ she pleaded, with sudden 
earnestness, “and, if] don’t please your 
friends in that time, I’li turn over a new 
leaf, and try to be as quiet and demure as 
your pet young woman. Buthonor bright, 
dear, I always got on splendidly with peo- 
ple as soon a4 they well know me, Now 
don’t you worry about me any more till 
the month is up, and then you will won- 
der why you ever worried atall. Oome 
along, you dsar old Madame Decorum, 
and let us finish the gooseberries before 
anybody else comes to interrupt us.”’ 

And Miss Gunter went, feeling absurd! 
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The dear child was so difforent in all 
ways from other girls, she argued to her 
self, that nobody would think of judging 
her conduct by ordinary standards. 

Butif Dora Valland’s opinion had had 
all the weight Miss Gunter imputed to it, 
Thir certainly would bave been judged 
by the ordinary standards, and would as 
certainly have started acquaintanoe with 
the residents of Quilter’s Common under 
all the disadvantages which Miss Gunter 
had anticipated for her. 

It was just afler sunset that same evening 
that Tryan Oambray came strolling past 
the gate of the Parsonage garden, smoking 
bis after-dinner oigar. 

His intention at starting was to walk as 
farasthe Pantiles, have achat with Mrs 
Groenbury, borrow the last wvek’s 
“Field’”’ from that scientific young farmer 
Teddy, and perhaps, if the light was good 
enough, have one game of tennis before 
starting back. 

But, when he got to the ‘Parsonage gate, 
and saw a tall graceful figure flitting about 
among the flower beds on the lawn, he 
stopped to say “How d’ye do?” and got no 
further on his road. 

When Miss Valland heard his voice, she 
hurried towards the gate with a small 
watoring-pot in ber hand, holding her soft 
white skirts carefully away from the drips, 
looking just as cool, as dainty and beauti 
ful as she had looked some hours before iu 
Miss Gunther’s shady drawing-room. 

“Ob, lam soglad! I have been waiting 
to see you!’’ she exclaimed, setting down 
thé can and pulling off her strong garden- 
ing glove to shake hands. ‘How has the 
Squire been this trying day ?” 

“He keeps better, thank you; though he 
has had one or two symptoms of another 
attack since the morning. Pray Heaven 
it may pass off. He has had no time to ro 
cover from the prostration of the last 
one,”’ 

‘*No, indeed I!’ she replied sympatheti 
cally. “He seldom has two so close to 
gether, so let us pray it may bea false 
alarm. !t is bard on you, too, Tryan,”’ she 
went on, after a pause, putting a slim cool 
hand on hia arm as it rested on the top of 
the gate. “You are looking worn. It 
troubles me to see you look like that, and 
lso powerless to help you! If he would 
only let me take your place in his room 
for an hour or two now and then, and give 
| you a rest.”’ 
| As she spoke, her hand slipped slowly 
| down his sleeve until it touched the backs 
| of his fingers and rested there. 

‘That js out of the question,’ he said, 
“And I don’t think I wouid have it differ- 
entif I could, Dora. I like to think that 
my presence is the greatest comfort he 
bas.’’ 

“I¢ is not difficult to understand,” she 
murmured, with a quick upward glance 
at his grave face, 

She liked his pale, serious look; it gave 
him an intellectual air, 80 superior to that 
of the bucolic young Yorkshbiremen round 
about, 

He always looked well in flanneis, too; 
and even the white straw hat and the old 
| gray tweed jacket he was wearing, added 
| to his general attractiveness this evening. 
Altogether she thought she bad never seen 
him look so thoroughly like her ideal wan; 
| and she felt most wrathful towards the 
person who was threatening to thwart the 
realization of her one dream. 

‘Jt is natural he should feel you are his 
one comfort,’’ she said softly. “You are 
a comforter by nature, Tryan.”’ And she 
pressed his fingers with the faintest pres 
sure possible. 








‘‘Dear Dora!” he said, turning his ha 
over to clasp hers; buts 
when he bad Ciasped | 1@ placed it back 
on the gate at once, and put bis own hands 
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into his pockets. Cortainly it might have | would not have a servant from Hull if she 


been because the silence of the evening was 


broken at the moment by the sound of an — 


approaching footstep; but it seemed to her 
that he wasin a greater hurry to get rid 


of her hand than the occasion necessitated. | 


As the footstep approached them, he 
atood a little back from the gate and 
waited. It was a girl well and neatly 
dressed, not without an air of croquetry in 
her walk and the carriage of her small 
head. 

Miss Valland bide hor “Good evening !"’ 
as she passed; and, in answering tho 
young Iady’s greeting, she flashed a swift 
glance at Tryan, whose hand went to his 
hat in response. 

“Of course,”’ he exclaimed, when the 
girl had passed —‘‘that is the likeness that 
puzzled me!”’ 

Dora looked at him inquisitively. 

‘“W hat likeness ?”’ sho asked, 

And, though he wonld rather bave held 
his peace, he could not well avold reply 
ing— 

“The likeness between that girl and 
Miss Gunter’s niece.”’ 

“Between Mrs. Greonbury’s housemaid 
and Miss Bright ?’’ she said, ina tone of 
disapproval. “Not very complimentary 
to Miss Bright !’’ 

“But I think it is--very complimen- 
tary,” he returned, with dooision. I call 
Mrs, Groenbury’s maid a very pretty 
girl.” 

Miss Valland’s lips was curved con 
tomptuously as she observed — 

“] did not know you paid s0 much at- 
tention to the looks of servant maids,”’ 

“I don’t think I do, asa rule,” he re 
joined—and, though his face had flushed 
at her tone, his manner was perfectly 
quiet and unruflied; “but this one is #0 
unusually good-looking that a man would 
have to be blind not to notioe it.” 


“You think Miss Bright protty, then?’ | 


And, in spite of all her efforts to the con- 
trary, Miss Valland’s lips tightened as she 
put the question. 

“Oh, yea, she’s pretty!” he replied, in 
the tone of one sure of his ground, ‘She's 
not 80 positively pretty as that girl, 
though,” he aided, turning to look after 
the trim little maid tripping along the 
road towards the Hall “Ellon has more 
oolor and straightor features, and yet, in 
the outline of the face and 
the eyes, too, thera is a 
likeness, She’sa fascinating 
ure, isn’t sho—Mias Bright?’ 

Miss Valland shroggod = her 
shoulders slightly and hegan 
out the damp fingers of her glove on the 
rail of the yate, no that he should not see 
the anger in her eyes. 


really striking 
little creat. 


gracoful 
to smooth 


| den gate, leaning over it to poer down the 


came to me for nothing. My father says 
there is almost alwaysa low standard of 
morality among the poorer classes where 
there is a large sea-going population.” 

‘I dare say,”’ replied Tryan absently, 1a 
if the topio did not interest him; and Miss 
Valland, quick to note his mooda, turned 
the conversation towards Thirga Bright 
again, and set her lips and knitted her 
brows when she saw how the return to 
this topic riveted his wandering attention 
at once. 

But the summer mists were rising, and 
h@would not keep her out there in the 
damp. It was scarcely five minutes after 
Kilen Bardoll bad turned off across the 
| common when Tryan said ‘“iood night!’ 
lto Mises Valland, and started down the 
| lonely road towards the Hall, the way she 
had gone, 





CHAPTER ILL 


indoors when Tryan Cambray left 
her, ashe had advised; she waited, 
with her hands on the top rail of the gar 


|) is VALULUAND did not turn and go 


road after the young man, 

It was plain that she had some definite 
object iu waiting, for she watehed ttin in. 
tently until he reached that point in the 
road where the quarry path turned across 
the common —about half way botween the 
Parsonage and the entrance gates of the 
Hall—and, when he turned off Into the 
path, instead of keeping straight on round 
the bend of the road, Dora raised hor 
hands swiftly from the gate, and clasped 
them together across her throat vehe- 





mently, muttering softly— 

“Just what | thought! tHehas followed 
that girl!’ 

Whatever mad idea she hai in her 
mind, tt had sufficient imfluence over her 
to dispel! all thoughts of decorum or con 
ventionality. Opeuing the gate, she passed 
outon the public road, and, after pausing 
fora moment, as if suddenly conscious of 
the impropriety of her conduct, she mut- 
tored passionatel y— 


“Nothing shall stop me! I'll 499 this 


' ou'; if he neverspeaks to me again!’ And 


figure, and in | 


she ran 
road, 
The light was very dim by this time, 
and, when she reached the path, she stood 
fora moment staring intently across the 
slight upward slope of the common for 
yo1n6 Sign Of those she was following. 
Bonind her, on the other side of the road, 
lay the dense shadow of the Cambray 
away on her left hand 


lightly and quickly down the 


Plantations; 


| strotched the quarter of amile of straight 


“Rather outlandish and brusque, isn’t | 


she?” she asked, with # steady voice. 

“It did not strike me #40,” he waid, *! 
thought ber most delightful. 

Miss Valland’s mortitioation was 40 great 
atthe moment that she could not have 


spoken without betraying herself, #0 she | 


remained silent. 

“Well, I think I will get back,’ he went 
on quietly, unconscious of thé slorin brew 
ing clone by him, ‘If meant to go on to 
the Greenburys’, but the tine has passd 
so quickly I think | had better go straight 
home, -By George, Dora, that girl has 
turned off by the quarry path across the 
common! Whatcan sho'e going along 
that lonely road for at this time of night?” 

Leaning over the gate and looking down 
the road, Miss Valiand caught a last glivn 
Sarieli’s light 


mer of Ellen dress vani- 


ing round the gorse busheson the 


mon 


road which sb6 bad - just traversed, sull 
and lonely and grayin the summer twi- 
light, skirtin the sideof the common, 
without railing or hedge of any kind, 
until the high warden wall of the Parson- 
age closed the view in abruptly. 

On herright band, round the bend In 
the road staboutthe same distance, lay 


| the Cambray lodge, with a light glinnmer- 


ing in the lower window. HKefore her was 
the genue rising common, with the path- 
way curving round the clumps of bram- 
bies and fturz9 bushes until it was hidden 
irom sight behind a group of white boled 
where the ground took a 
towards ‘iillian’s 


birch troos, Just 
Bs ooOper Curve Upwards 
Ei cwocl. 

Hialf way up this steeper curve was the 


stoue quarry—a stiff ten minutes climb 
king Ike a rugym! white hole in the 
side of the hill; and eyond the arry 
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gioaming, tne only living thing within 
sight, realized suddenly the desolation of 
ber surroundings, and, without any *er- 
lous cause whatever, ber pulses began to 
beat in the most extraordinary fashion, as 
if abe bed received a vinient shock. 

The next moment she beard a abril: 
scream from somewhere up on the bil! 
side. She stood tranefixed, listening to 
the echoes as they died away in the dis- 
tances, trying to decide whether it ware 
buman cry or the shriek of a hoot owl. 
But ahe was unable to make up ber mind 
on the point, and, calling ber strong 
natural courage to her aid, she started run- 
ning upthe quarry path, hoping to see 
eome signs of Tryan as s00n as she should 
get beyond the group of birch trees, 

But, when she had reached them and 
could seethe path without any obstacie 
stretching away up the side of the bill 
rightto the mouth of the quarry, there 
were stil) no signs ofa living creature to 
te seen. She waited to take breath. Should 
ehe goon and solve (be mystery of Tryan's 
evening promenade, or should she go 
teck * Her jesiousy anewered the ques 
‘ for ber. Sbe would not return until 
ene had discovered what attraction bad 
drawn Tryaneo tar afield this summer 
evening. 

Straining ber rerves fora great effort, 
eneclimbed upthe hillside, and did not 
*top again anti! she cameto the mouth of 
theyuarry Here she paused fora moment, 
not knowing whether tt explore the yawn- 
ing cavity orto go straight on towards 
(atk. She was above the ground mists 
here, and she could Jeee the large yel- 
low moon over the low hill-line to the 
eset, - 

It wee already lighting up the exposed 
facm of the little mountain; but the quarry, 
sbutin by ite steep sides, looked by con- 
trest like a caveof blackness, Unknown 
to herself, this fact influenced her decis«- 
foo, for after that slight pause, she turned 
from the quarry mouth, and, pressing her 
heod tightiy over her panting heart, she 
went on higher and higher towards 
Craik. 

Poe next time she stooped she did 80 a! 
most involuntarily. She thought she 
heard « footalep below ber. She was above 
tos querry by this time; the path wound 
round tiesteep sides of the excavation, 
near en oogh to the edge to make a person 
with week perves feel quaimish. Kut 
Dora Vailand bad no such fears as she 
wai.et, listening again for the sound of 
stone< scruncbing under a footfall which 
had seemed to come out of the dense 
shadow of the quarry uncer her very feet 

Yes —-there it was again, the regular 
“scrunch, serunch”’ of a strong tread ! 

Moving cautiously down the slope to the 
eige, she went down upon her kuees, and, 
leaning forward on her hands, peered 
over. Whoever it was walking about 
down there, she was bound to see him 
come out, for the narrow entrance to the 
quarry Was opposite to her, with the bright 
moonlight full upon it. Nobody could 
pass oul without her getting @ clear view 
of them. 

Soe beard the footeteps quite plainly 
now, ‘be person, whoever it was, seemed 
to be waiking atout, up and down and 
round and round, as if searching for 
something. There wae apparently only 
one person there, for she heard no voices, 
It seemed to her that she bad been crouch 
ing there for an bour at least, when at last 
she saw the figure of a man in the open- 
hy, outiined against the brightness be- 
yond, The next instant he passed out into 
the moonlight, and she recognized the 
white bat and trousers and the oid gray 
jacket which Tryan Cambray was wearing 
that evening. 

Her first impulre was to call out to bim; 
but there was something so odd in bis 
hurried impetuous movements that she 
Waited an expectant silence, almost sure 
that somebody must be following bim, and 
that she would see that somebody dash 
out into the moonlight after bim. 

So she crouched there, holding her 
breath in ber eager anticipation of what 
was about to happen. But the seconds 
passed one afier another without move 
ment or scund, save the occasiona! roll of 
a stone down the steep path, loosened by 
Tryan’s basty tread. 

The belief that there had been somebody 
in the quarry with him clung e#o tena- 
clously to her that he was away beyond 
reach of her voice before she could 
persuade berseif that she had seen or 
beard all ehe was likely to see and hear 
that night. 


Baffled an? disappointed, she scram bied 
mack from the eige tothe safe footing f 
Loe peth, and Walked baeca « 
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CHAPTER lV. 


THEN Dora Valland awoke the next 
\\ morning, her firs! impression wes 
that ber walk to the quarry bad not 
really taken piace—that it was, in fact, 
only an crusually vivid dream. But, 
when she saw the stains of moisture on 
the hermes of her white skirta, she knew 
better; she koew that she bad really 
crossed the common and brushed the 
beavy dew from the bracken and heather 
on the biliside And what good had she 
done by her mad escapade’ [t was an in- 
sané proceeding altogether, begun under 
the influence of a silly impulse, and end- 
ing, a8 it deserved to ead, in nothing. 

While she was stil! thinking of the 
stupidity of the whole aflair, she suddenly 
remembered that the Rector would re 
quire bis breakfast haif an bour sooner 
than usgcal that morning. He was to start 
at balf-past eight for York, to attend the 
opening of a series of meetings which 
would detain bim in the cathedral city for 
at least Your days. 

Long afterwards Dora often asked ber- 
self it things might not bave happened 
very differemtiy but for the chance which 
left ber so completely to herself just then. 
The preparations for ber father’s early 
start distracted ber thoughts and kept Ler 
busy tll he was safely off. It wae even 
then not 6ight o'clock, and there was still 
a trace of the early morning freshness left 

mn (he air. 

After she had watched the Rector untii 
he turned round into tbe High Street, Dora 
still slood upon the steps, enjoying the 
soent of the biossoming beathber biowing 
straight to her from the neighboring moor- 
land; and then, enticed by the beauty 
around her, she went down the steps and 
strolled round the garden on that side of 
the house nearest to the church, potting a 
score of littie things to the attended to 
when the cool of the evening should wake 
garden work endurabié again. 

For thé moment sbe had forgotten the 
past night's adventure entirely, and, whén 
ebe beard in he churchyard beyond the 
high close thorn hedge, be measured 
tread of many feet, as of men bearing a 
burden, and saw above the hedge a collec- 


tion of shabby caps moving along in uni. | 


son, although she gueseed that something 
terribie bad happened, she never thought 
of connetting the incident in any way 
with the screams she had beard in the twi- 
light on the hillside, 

Sne waited for a moment, sbrinking 
with # natural repugnance from facing a 
new borror; but, when she heard the ‘lick 
of the gate which opened from the garden 
into the churchyard, avd saw a man run- 
bing up the path to the side door, she put 
her s,U¢awisiness aside and ran across 
the lawn, reaching the door at the same 
time a6 the breealuiess runner. As she 
came up to bim, the man faced round and 
pulied ct his cap; and, witb a sudden 
chill, ebe recognized him asone of the 
quartrymen, 

‘It's the key of the mortuary l’ve come 
afver, mwies,”’ said the man, passing the 
beck of bis toll-hardened hand across bis 
lips as he spoke, as if desirous to hide their 
twitching from ber. 

Looking keenly at him, she saw the 
sickly pallor under his tan, and noted how 
the moisture was trickling from under the 
short balr at bis lem piesa 

*Whatisit, Mason?” she asked quickly. 
“Wobat bas happened ?’’ 

‘There's been a bitof an accident, miss,’ 
he answered, speaking in a halting jerky 
manner, as if he were reluctant to speak at 
ali “We've found a young womab—up 
yooder— at’ quarry, an’— an 
brought ber down ”’ 

“To the mortuary ?’’ gasped Dora, witb 
a sudden choking sensation. In that one 
breathiess instant she seeined to grasp the 
awfultruth She puther hands to her 
threat and swayed slightly under the hor. 
ror of it all: she would perbaps have lost 
consciousness if sbe bed not seen a look of 
surprise in Mason's eyes as he noted her 
extraordinary agitation. This recalled ber 
to a sense of the necessity for self-control. 
She steadied herself by sheer force of will, 
and asked, ina voice husky and strained 
with theeffort she was making. “You 
faid an accident; do you mean she is— 
dead °"’ 

“Yes, miss—dead an’ cold. We tound 
ber iyain’ all in a heap atween ¢’ hut 
where we eats our dinner an’t’ side of t’ 
juarry. You mind t’ but, miss, just as 
you go in from the path ?”’ , 

Dora nodded her head. 
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we went to see what wasup. Her face is 
smashed in—awful, miss!" 

“Was it an accident, do you think ?” 

Mason shook bis head quietiy. 

“How did sbe get there bebind t’ but, 
mine ?"’ 

The inference was unquestionable. Miss 
Valiand drew along quivering sigh and 
passed on to the next point, tarning to the 
door assbe spoke, and thas biding her 
face while she received the inevitable an- 
swer. 

“Did anybody recognize ber? Isshe any- 
body belonging to Quliter’s Common?” 

“One of \’ lads said as she were one oft’ 
servantgirlsup to Mra Greenbury’s—a 
Hull girl; but I forget t’ name, mies.” 

Miss Valland opened the door then, 
wenton down the passage to the kitchen, 
took the bunch ofchureh keys from their 
nail, and handed them to the man, wbo 
hurried off again, apparently glad to get 
away. 

The Rector’s daughter, left to herself, 
leaned fora moment against the kitchen 
table, and then, as if she found herself un- 
able to support ber own weight, crept 
along the length of the tabie and eank into 
the wooden chair by the window. 

In the scullery beyond she could bear 
Ureula singing in ber fanny cracked voice 
and knew by the clatter of crockery that 
she was washing up the reakfast-disbes. 
Looking through the open kitchen coor 
down the side passage opposite, across the 
whole width of the house, she could see 
the little churchyard gate at the end of the 
path standing open, and above the hedge 
she could also see the men’s heeds moving 
about as ther prepared to carry their bur- 
den into the little dead-house at the far-end 
of the church. 

She could hear no sound from them: 
they were doing their duty silently, im- 
pressed perbaps by tbe borror of it all. 
And, if it was borrible for them, what 
must it be for ber, knowing what she did 
of the circumstances of the murder? How 
should she ever look Tryan Cambray in 
the face again without betraying her 
knowledge of his guilt? 

She never could. Sbe must go right 
awav somewhere, so that sbe might not 
meet him agein until the memory of tte 
past night’s business was dim in both their 
minds. And yet, on the other han}, 
might it not be better to see him at onc ? 
Whatever agitation she showed could b« 
reasonably set down at her natural horror 
at the event iteel?. 

Rising hastily, she burried into the din 
ing-roouw and stood by tbe window, w? ic! 
somuanded a view of half the length «f 
the road between the Parsonage and the 
Hall, meaning to watch there until she 
saw Tryan, 80 tbat she might ron out and 
get the first meeting over under cover of 
her present emotion 

When Ursula needed ibe orders for din- 
ner, she came and found her wistress stili 
atthe window; and there she was atil! an 
hour later, when Mr. Cambray’s old Iriab 
servant cainé down with a message for the 
Rector. 

“Mr. Tryan would be much obliged if 
his riverence would step upin the course 
of tbe day and talk and read a bit wid his 
honor; he is so bad wid the pain ag’in that 
he is prayin’ to die all the time.”’ 

After that, Dora gave up her watch by 
the window. Though the world itself were 
sbaken from its foundations, she knew 
Tryan Cambray would not leave his fa. 
ther’s bedside while be had such need of 
comfort as that message implied. 

She tried to take up ber usual! routine ot 
house duties, but clear thought on any 
subject was impossible to her. At last she 
grew alarmed at her condition. If her fa- 
ther found her like this on his return, be 
would want to know the reason; she must 
regain ber self-control by some means 
She would walk up to the top of the biil 
and have an bour’s exercise in the refresb. 
ing Upland sir; that was the most likely 
thing to steady her nerves. 

She put on ber bat and gloves, and took 
a large white umbrella and started. She 
did not take the quarry path to the bill: 
she went round the outside of the churcb- 
yard, and struck across ‘the open moor. 
land at once, following a tiny footway 
worn by the residents of a farm on the 
hills, on their way to and from chureb. 

But, though she had started with the firm 
intention to avoid the neighborhood of the 
quarry, it seemed as if a power stronger 
than her own will drew her towards the 
horrible place, for, without knowing that 
she had left the farm path, she found her- 
self presently standing a long way up Gil- 
lian’s Hood, looking down into the 


jUarry 

at a great distance below her 
At this height the ground was stony 
+ I arre Lt é€ re ‘ 


were 








steep face of the bill; and, in going round 
one of these, she came abruptly upon a 
sleeping man, lying half under the trai. 
ing branches, with one cheek resting on 
an outstretched arm, and one hand thrust 
into the bosom of bis sbirt 

Accastomed though she was to mixing 
with all sorte and conditions of men, and 
being thoroughiy at her ease with them, 
Mine Valiand felt unpleasantly startled by 
this meeting on the lonely billside, 

The sleeper was a stranger to her, and 
apart from that, there was a touch of sav- 
agery in the gold ringsin his ear, the 
length of bis curly black hair, and dark 
matted beard which did not recommend «a 
closer acquaintance to her. 

She turned back burried!y on ber path, 
meaning to get beyond bis sight as quickly 
as possible; but she was too late. She bad 
not taken half a dozen steps before she 
was brought t a halt by # gruff voice hai!- 
ing ber. 

“Hi, missus!’ 

She paused, then turned and faced him. 

He had raised bimself into a sitting pos- 
ture, and was looking straight at her with 
bright dark eyes His hands was still 
thrust into bia boson; but now that be was 
sitting upright, she could see what it was 
he bad clutched in his grip, for from 
under the wri t, pressed closely against 
his breast, there peeped the corner ofa 
fliunsy pink and white check silk necktie. 

In spite of his upprepossessing appear- 
ance, be inquired civily enough if she 
could direct him the nearest way to regain 
the bigh road to Hull. 

She pointed at first to the main Huil 
roed, curving round the Cambray planta- 
tions st a great distance underneath them; 
but be shook his bead. 

“Not that way,’’ be said. “I thought 
there was anotber way, on the other side 
of the hills bere.” 

She pointed out the Craik path to him as 
it wound aloog round the shoulder of the 
bill, half way between where they were 
and the quary, and ex; lained that by fol- 
lowing that be would reach Craik, which 
was on the road between Beverly and 
Hu!l; and be thanked her witb a certain 
rough politeness, 

During the few minutes occupied in 
these questions and answers ber eyes were 
fixed, in a frightened furtive fasbion, on 
the fragment of pink and white silk under 
bis wrist, as if there were some fascina- 
tion for ber in that piece of cheap finery. 

Assoon as she bad passed Leyond his 
view, she ran, heediess of beat or risk, 
down the steep biliside, without once stop- 
ping untilsbe found herself just above 
the quarry, within hailing distance of the 
group of curious gazers who were already 
gathered round the scene of the tragedy. 

The sound of their gossiping voices re- 
assured her, and sbe ventured now to 
look bebind, expecting to see the dark- 
bearded stranger tramping along the path 
to Craik; but he was nowhere to b3 seen. 
Astonished, she waited some minutes, 
wondering at this strange disappearance, 
Once sbe fancied she saw a dark object 
pass quickly from one clump of branches 
to anotber; but at that distance she could 
not be sure; and, besides, it could hardly 
be a man, for it seemed to be moving elong 
on all fours. 

This rencontre, following so quickly on 
her experience of the night before, filled 
ber with a baunting half-superstitious 
terror. She began to ask herself whether 
the impulse to follow Tryan Cambray 
last night and the impulse to take this 
long climb up the hillside this morning 
were purely natural—whethber they were 
not part of one plan for the accomplisb- 
ment of some purpose at present hidden 
from her. She walked bome self absorbed ; 
aud the mood lasted, with scarcely any in- 
termission, during the next few days. 

Alone in the house—for basy Ursu:a 
could scarcely be reckoned as company— 
she shut berself upin her own room for 
hours, sitting with her head in her band, 
thinking—always thinking. 

She heard that the inquest had been ad- 
journed tor three days to allow inquiries 
to be made, and she spent the three days’ 
krace thus accorded ber in arguing un- 
ceasingly with herself; and at the end of 
the three days sbe had come toa decision. 

During this three days’ seclusion she 
heard no word of Tryan. 





CHAPTER V. 

N THE day of the adjourned inquest 
there was quite a concourse of peo- 
ple gathered together in the High 

Street at Quilter’s Common. It looked 85 
if the whole population of the little piact 
were collected in groups on the broad 


front of the “WW ezhe:f whe 
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Miss Valland bad taken great pains to 


find out the time at which the ingairy 


wo 
last; and about half an hour after the ar- 
rival of the coroner she was wiking 


quietly down the High Street, as fault- 
jesaly dressed, as stately, and looking as 
handsome as she had ever been and looked | 
in her life. 

The village folk, turning to greet her as 
she passed them, remarked to one another 
on her beauty: while she, pleasantly con- 
scious of the stir caused by her appear- 
ance, made straight for the door of the pic- 
turesque inn, guarded on this special oo- 
casion by the village constable. 

Tne people wondered among themsel ves 
as they saw Mies Valland approached the 
door—it was not like ‘t’ passon’s daugb- 
ter’ to mix herself up in queer things of 
that sort, they said, in visible surprise. 
Bat Dora, with the air of a person who had 
quite decided on her course of ction, 
quietly made ber inquiry of the official at 
tue door, unconscious and probably heed- 
jess of any gossip going on behind her. 

Would Beresford be good eneugh to take 
ber name in to the coroner, and ask bim to 
see her for five minutes, as she had some- 
thing very important to communicate ? 

Beresford, very proud of his position, 
and very curious, instead of doing her 
bidding at once, hesitated, hoping she 
might perhaps make her communication 
to him; and in that moment’s delay Tryan 
Cambray cantered round the corner into 
the High Street, 

Miss Valland drew herself up haugbtily 
and tarned her back upon the discom fited 
Beresford. 

“Never mind, thank you,’’ she said; “I 
will eonsult Mr. Cambry about it,” and 
she went over to where Tryan, s'anding in 
the midst of a group of anxious ques- 
tioners, was answering inquiries about his 
father’s conditidn. 

As a malicious fate would have it, he 
had not seen Miss Vailand, and, just be- 
fore she reached him, he caught sight of 
Thir Bright coming out of the post office, 
4 little distance up the street. In a mo- 
ment he had swung himself from his 
horse and tossed the bridle to his nearest 
neighbor, 

“Put him in the shade; I shall be back 
in a second !”’ he called out, and started at 
a smart run for the viilage emporium, 
where Miss Bright was standing, slipping 
letters into the post-box. 

It was all done so quickly that he was 
already nearly at the post-cfiice before 


iid begin and how long it was likely to | 


| strain. 


She paused while she was still two or 
three houses distant from them, and, low- 
ering her white umbrella over her fece, 
stood still and motionless for some mo 
ments, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and her disengaged hand clenched 


| 80 tightly among the foldsof her dress 


that its wellcut glove split under the 


some measure to recall her to herself; it 
reminded her that she was showing too 


PHE SATURDAY EVENING POSTF. 


This trifling occurrence served in | 
pretty,’’ he admitted frankly. 


much of what she was feeling. Sie set ber 


head back with an air of determina’ ion. 
“Itehall never be so,’’ she murmured 
between her closed teeth—‘‘never—not if I 
sacrifice the whole of my life to prevent 
ity” 


And then, with a quiet cold smile o! | 


greeting, she walked on towards Miss | 


Bright. 

“I expected to see you before this, 
Tryan,” she said, when she had shaken 
hands with Thir, turning with an air of re 
proach to the young man. “I thought the 
parsonage would certainly be your first 
place of call when you could leave your 
father.”’ 


“But this isthe firet time I have left | 
bim,”’ he replied, looking slightly mysti- | 


fied at the attack. 


**And I did call at the 


parsonage, my dear girl, but there was | 


nobody at home except Ursula’ What is 
all this shocking business aboot that poor 
girl, Dora? Do you reimember we saw 
her on the very night of her death ?”’ 

“On, yes—l remember!’ returned Miss 
Valiand, raising her eyes to his face witb 
such swift meaning in their glance that he 
stared back in amazement; and Thir be- 
ganto ask berselft what this sly young 
Woman was playing at vow. “I don’t 
think Iam ever likely to forget it to the 
day of my deatn. I wish I could! Don’t 
let us Bay any More about it, please;” and 
she passed her handkerchief over her 
mouth, and turned her head slightly away, 


for them to see. 


“My,”’ exclaimed Thir, ber small face | 
into mischievous smiles and | 


breaking 
dimples—‘“‘all that sounds very mysteri- 
ous, not to say tragic, Miss Vailand! I’m 
downright dying with curicsity to know 
what it means! Do you know, Mr. Oatn- 
bray? Do tell!” 

“I would if I could,’’ be said, smiling 
good-temperedly; “but [ don’t know any- 
thing more than just what I said. I was 
standing at the Parsonage gate on Mouday 
evening when this giri——”’ 

Miss Valland turned towards bim with 
a gesture of passionate entreaty. 





Miss Valland realized his intention. Bat, 
when she saw who it was that bad caused 
him to hurry off so suddenly, she stood 
for a tew moments looking *fter him, 
rather ata loas how to act. Her discom- 
posure however soon passed away. She 
b3came covscions that one or two of the 
bystanders were looking at her slyly, as if 
to see how she would take the contre- 
loupe, and, with a laugb and a sbrug of 
tus shoulders, sbe moved away slowly and 
gacefully in the direction of the post- 
otis, where Tryan was just raising bis | 
hat to Miss Gunter’s niece, 

Those near to the Rector’s daughter— 
most of them people who bad known her 
and Tryan Cambray since they were cbil- 
dren ‘ogether—glanced at one another 
rather ‘neaningly. One old man, a wicked 
old repronate who had received many a 
well ms-ited rebuke from the stately 
young lady, even went 80 far as to thrust 
his tongue into his cheek and wink openly 
at the man next to him. 

“Does the windjblow from that quarter?”’ 
he chuckled unctuously. “Then you mark 
my words, Bill Trueman—there’ll be a 
shiniy! That young madam ain’t the 
right sort to sit down quiet and see another 
party walk her beau off from under her 
Very nose! She’s got clawa, that one has, 
and, if you put her back up, she'll scratch. 
You see now!” 

If at the moment of making his remark 
Miss Valland’s face had been visibie to the 
speaker, hs wonld have seen there car- 
roboration of his assertion. With her eyes 
on the unconscious pair ahead of her, she 
Sauntered slowly forward, to all appear- 
ance quite content to wait until their very 
animated gieetings were finished before 
Claiming their attention. 

But, if anybody had been near enough 
to read aright the fixed purpose of her 
giancsandthe venomoas rigidity of ber 
Ughtly-compressed lips, he would most 
assuredly have labelled her mood as 
dangerous, and if he had been a person of 
discernment, he would have gone yet 
farther in his diagnosis, and deciarei that 
‘he danger lay more immediately in the 


direction of those gay young people just 
40¢@a : of 


her, Who were showing 80 Very 


4 . ’ 4 ‘ tf 


| reproach. 


“Trvan, for my sake, if not for your 
own, I beg of you to be silent!’’ she cried, 
in a low toneof terror. ‘I cavnot bear it 
—indeed I cannot!’’—and sbe put her hand 
over her eyes and stood witb bent head, 
breathing heavily. 

“My dear girl, l’1n awfully sorry,’ said 
Tryan, putting his band soothingly upon 
her shoulder. “I won’t say another word; 
though, upon my life, 1 can’t see why you 
should be upset like thie! There—I've 
finisbed !’’ he added, asshe flashed another 
giance at bim full of the most poignant 
*7’li tell Miss Bright all about 
it some other time. When do you expect 
the Rector back from York ?”’ 

Tne change of topic was too abrupt for 
the talk to flow smoothly again directly; 
and Thir, irritated by Miss Vallani’s 
tragedy-queen airs, and determined not to 
be crushed by them, took up the conversa- 
tion and kept it going without em@ort, in 
spite of Dora’s troubled glances and sighs 
and general air of mental suffering. 

Presently, while they were still chatting, 
there was a stir among the peopie down by 
the ‘‘W heatsnea!l,’’ and the coroners dog- 
cart was brought round to the door. 

“itis over,’’ said Tryan. ‘‘Let 
down and hear what the verdict is.’”’ 

Thir rather expected that Mies Valland 
would object to this; bnt sne offered no 
opposition, and they mingled with the 
little crowd. 

“Verdict of murder agaiust some person 
or persons unknown,’ said Teddy Green- 
bury quietly, as he came up and shook 
hands with Tryan. “A terrible business, 
isn’t it? My motber and the girls are 
completely prostrated with the horror and 
worry of ital How are you, Miss Vai- 
lani? You look upset, too, with ail this 
excitement. Tryan, I want yon to intro 
duce me to Miss Bright, so that I may ten- 
der my mother's excuses for not calling. 
You see, the poor murdered girl was my 
mother’s parlor-maid, Miss Bright, and 
she has been considerably troubled about 
it all.’’ 

“I quite understand, 


us go 


responded Thir, 


“Please a Say auyltbing about ex- 
cuses,”’ 
teed 4 ‘ far , ahve “ 


awfully struck you were with ber looks?”’ 

Miss Valiand looked at Tryan in such a 
sudden scared way that Thir glanced in- 
stinctively athim too, and was surprised 
to see bim change color; but, if he was 
vexed at Dora's marked manner of draw- 
ing attention to bim, he managed to sup- 
press bis feelings. 

“Yes—I did think her remarkably 

“But Miss 
Valland thinks a man has no right to 
notice a girl’s looks at all unless she be 
longs to his Own ciass; she gave me quite 


8 lecture about it last Monday evening. | 


We were talking of you, Miss Bright, 
and I ventured to say you were like this 
poor Ellen Bardeli.”’ 

“So you are,’ exclaimed Teddy—“de 
cidedly like! At a distance or in a dim 
light you might easily be mistaken for 
her.”’ 

‘*This is distinctly trying to my exces- 
sive modesty !'' said Thir, with a demure 
glance which set the two young men 


ing air of cisapproval, moved away w 
speak to the coroner, who had just ap 
peared in the doorway of the inn. 


“Now | am to be punisbed for my dis- | 


gusting frivolity,” said littie Miss Bright 
again, looking in mock dismay after the 
dignitied young lady; ‘‘I conclude there’s 
nothing for it but to make myself scarce at 
once, My aunts are awfully afraid I shall 
come to social shipwreck among you peo- 
ple here, Mr. Greenbury, because of a bad 
habit I have of doing as I thiuk right, 
without bothering about the neighbors. 
So, out of consideration for their feelings, 
I’li deny myself the pieasure of further 
converse with you gentlemen, though I'd 
rather stay, you know, (i:0d bye! Tell 
your mother pot to put herself to any in- 
convenience ou wy behalf I'd come to 


| ber instead, only aunt Polly would havea 
as if she were more agitated than she cared 


itat the idea! (Good-bye, Mr, Cambray!” 

“Ob, il come part of the way home 
with you, if I may!" exclaimed Tryan. 
“T have some business to see to at the post 
ctiice,’’ 

“Why, certainly! I'll be glad enough to 
have your compaay,’’ she replied, with 
prompt candor, *if you don’t think Miss 
Valiand will object.” 

He answered the direct remark witha 
look of blank surprise, and then laughed 
aud turned off at ber side, with a parting 
wave of the hand to Teddy. 

it seemed for a littie while as if it was to | 
be a si.ent wa'k up the High street to Dale 
Cottage; but Thir Bright was nothing if 
not courageous, and, if ber fearless 
straighforward speaking often got her into 
a@ fix, it as often got her out again. 

“Say, Mr. Cambray,” she broke out, 
alter a brief silence—‘‘did 1 put iny toot in 
it just now?” 

“How?” he 
enough as she turued 
ing ftece towards him. 
Miss Bright? 

“Now that’s not just straight dealing,”’ 
she replied gravely. “You know just what 
I mean; but l’il putit plainer, if you like, 
Did I make a mistake when | classed you 


asked, smiling readily 
her eager question- 
“In what way, 


with Miss Valland just now? I’ve an 
idea in my bead that you two are going to 
be married some day. Is it right or 
wrong ?”’ 

‘Wrong !”’ 

“Weill, then I calculate I'll speak the 
whole truth for once, and say I'im real 


giad to know it?” 

Trysao laughed heartily at her emphatic 
earnestnues*, but hel oked rather serious 
directly afterwards 

“] wisn you would tell 
thought that Miss Bright. Has anybody 
sald anything of the sort to you? You 
soe, it isn’t a nice thing fora@ girl to have 
her name bandied about like that; and, if 
1 found anybody doing it, [’d soon put a 
stop to it!”’ 

‘“No—nobody said it,” she answered, 
quite determined not to give him her real 
reasou. ‘‘Perhbaps it was because we call 
each other by our first names and se¢em 80 
thoroughly at home.”’ 


me why you 


©Oh, everybody understands how that 
is!’ he said, with relief in bia tone and 
manner. ‘Dora Valland and 1! Lave been 


like brether and ever «since we 
learned the alphabet « 


Everybody heré knowsexactly how it ia 


ister 


it ofthe eame book, 


with Dora and me It’s tunny, isn’t it, 
that, though | can se6 Low much hand- 
somer and cleverer and better in all ways 


she lg than any other girl of ny acquaint 


ance, | have never feit the least attracted 


by her—notin that way, y° ~ a? if 
we were thrown on a desert i-.4 »! 
we should be the nost erable 
“A i y Gs P es 


lated 


Bric-a-Brac. 


He Aimep Higu.—Preaident Lincola 
oneé bad « singalar interview with « por- 
severing stranger. This was a inan who 
had been noticed banging about the White 
House in Washington. Asked bis busi 
ness, he said be wanted to see Mr. Lio- 
colp, and was not going away unti! he 
had seen him. Ultimately the President 
Krauted the visitor an interview. ‘Nay, 
Mr, Lincoln,” be began, ‘*do you want a 
Secretary of War? For if you do, I'm 
your man,.””) The Presiden! informed bimw 
that at that moment he was not in need 
of such an article, With that the stranger 
withdrew, but as he was leaving the room 
he turned and said, “Say, Mr. Lincoln, 
have you such « thing os @ pair of old 
trousers 7’ After a bearty laugh, Lincoln 
told bisa visitor he almost deserved the 
secretaryslip, “because,” he added, ‘ you 


“ | alm high.” 
laughing; and Dora Valiand, with a chiil- | 


PonkY MAKING Mave Fasy.--It is re 
of «a Parisian bee master that he 
brought his hives into the city and set 
them up in @ park adjoining a sugar ware 
house, This may have been done by way 
of experiment, or itinay have been mere 
srifulnesa, Atany rate, the busy insect, 
instwad of seeking the open flowers in the 
distant fi lds and gardens, turned in at 
their next-door neighbor's, and mace 
themselves at home with bis bogsheads of 
sugar, Toeir gluttony and greed, how- 
ever, soon betrayed them, for they wee 
seen by and-by floundering about on the 
pavement, their load uf honeyed sweetners 
being More than they could bear, 
. 


HkKROISM ON A BIKTHDAY,—It in re- 
corded of a little Sydney boy that he bed 
alloweg bis mother’s birthday to dawn 
without baving anything to give her. 
This was, to him, a terrible staleof things, 
and seemed to call for a desperate remedy. 
He began by offering ber, one after an- 
Clher, every wy Le owned, but she was tuo 
good-natured to take them. At last, after 
carefully considering the whole matter 
be said, with a degree of carnestoess 
which showed bow much he felt the sacri- 
floe be was about to propose, “l koow 
whatl’ll: I'll take a dose of castor-oil for 
you!’ Tae resources of beroism, so far 
as he was concerned, were exhausted. 


WHEN Boots ARE FoR#IDDEN,.—Though 
there may ve nothing like leather, as the 
saying is, in India one needs to be careful 
about the wearing of it. No visitor to # 
Hindoo temple is allowed to enter until 
he hes takeu off bis boots, They will per- 
init bim to wear cotton silppers (which are 
provided for (his purpose at some of the 
famous temples), but leather, being part 
of a dead animal, ts regarded as jinpure, 
and must not be used on boly grousc, 
When tne iate Dr. Wilson of Bombay 
Visited some temples in Guzerat, he was 
required to remove tis boots. For fear of 
catching cold through walking about ou 
stone pavements in his stockings, he Was 
not inclined to take them off, but at last 
the matter by hiring «# native to 
carry bin round on his back, Pickabeck 
isall very fine when tLe burden isa little 
boy, but, Dr. Wilson being a big 
the native repentet Linn of his bae 
gain. However, he managed everything 
to his satisfaction—there being no Hindoo 
about—by setting Dr. Wilson on his feet 
whenever be wented lo examine the carv- 
Ings and writings on the sculptures, 


settl d 


girl or 


man, 


THe Lion, tHE Keren 
TAMER —It is not often that a 
ollers such @ scene of keen ex 
Was Onve Witnessed Guring [he stay 
wild beast slow at Birmingham. 
keeper bad gone into ths ion @ cage to 
clean it, but had omitted lo ses that the 
sliding door which divided tne cage into 
two compartments was securely closed, 
Ho bad bardiy begun his wore when an 
old lion, hurling itself againat the door, 
forced It open and seize! the man. The 
onlookers were powerless with consterna- 
tion, but the lion tamer bappened to be 
about, and, with real courag6, at once en- 
tered the den. He fred a pistol loaded 
with Dlanik cartridge ilu face, 
but to no Thereupon ne be 
iabored it with blowes with the loaded butt 
f his whip. At ftiret this shower of 
strokes only anpeéred the lion into savage 
dealitit a biow 
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iIneénagerie 
Itement aa 
of @ 


The 


Drure s 


thse 


pur pose 


ecrlé#, DULL al iaet the tainer 


between the 6yes which stunned the ani 
mal for the moment, and during thisahort 
interval the tamer seized the poor keeper 
audi succeeé6ced ia hauling Lim out of the 
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AN IMPRESSION, 





nY M. B. 





A wind swept aky, 
waste of moorland stretching to the west; 
sou, low unmning ina strange unrest 

A seagull'’s ery. 


Washed by the tide 
The rock« Ife sullen in the wantng light; 
The foam breaks tn long strips of hungry 
white, 


Dimmationfled, 


Above, around, 
Thuoderons calm of drought that kills and 
HOUT, 
SHlence, In travall, watting birth of tears,— 
Bo consclous sound, 


(nly the etir 
Of some small tnsect life within the land; 
The lapping of the waves upon the sand, 
A cornerake's whirr. 


Upon the hill 
The worse seorums thirsting for the rain; afar, 
Low polsed on the horizon line, ® star 
Shines, lonely #till. 


(UT IN THE WORLD 














BY THK AUTHOK OF “OLD MIDDLETON'S 


MONKY,”’ “‘NORA'’H LOVE TEAT,”? “A 


SHADOW ON THK THRESHOLD,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—(CONTINUED.) 
ADVISED him, if he were quite de 
be . 
| termined not to return to England, 
to purchase a farm. I promised to 
leave no stone unturned in my efforts to 
remove the obstacles in the way of his 
ooulng back. Perhaps some evidence 
may be forthooming which may tend to 
lighten the charge against bin; but I dared 
not count upon it. Everything looks #0 
black against him, and, although I begged 
him to return, I cannot but feel that if | 
were in his place, | should act as he is act 
ing. 
The Karl sighod heavily. 
‘You, hesnaid, “Il fear you are right, 
Stannard—ho could not come back, But 
whata weight you have lifted from my 


mind though I knew that he could not 
bave been guilty of murder outright! 
What he did was done in self-defence! 


We must try and console ourselves with 
thet reflection, You say that he is much 
changed ?”’ 

“Greatly changed,’’ said Stannard, in @ 
low voice, “All bis old wildness seems to 
have left him. Hesent to you and dear 
Lady Janet a tender and most loving mes 
sage.” 

Lady Janot tried to stifle her sobs, 
Kar! rose and moved outof the light. 

“He begged me to ask you both to for- 
give him for all the pain and trouble he 
had caused you, and to believe that for the 
future his life should be without re 
proach."’ 

There was silence fora moment or two, 
Stannard straightened himself, and drewa 
long breath. He bad nearly got through 
his task bad nearly played the whole of 
the diflicult part with great and finished 
art. Kut not quite; there was still the 
finishing touch to be applied. He looked 
round and wiped his lips, 

“lt was «a most trying and aflecting 
scene,” he said; ‘the solemn loneliness of 
the place, Heriot’s grief, the terrible story 
the fatal struggle, will never leave me 
while | live Before we parted, | asked 
him to give me some small thing belong- 
ing to home, that | might bring it to you 
asa token of his affection and reformation. 
He had nothing but this ring.’”’ 

Hie took the turquoise ring from bis 
pocket, and looked at it sadly. 

“] do not know whether you will recog 
nize it—it is « lady's ring. 
voice dropped reverently—‘‘it was his mio- 
ther’s, or yours, Lady Janet?” 

He placed the ring in her outstretched, 
trembling hand. She wiped her eyes and 
looked at the ring. 

“No,” she said, “it was not his mother’s, 
nor mine,” 

lord Averleigh took the ring and ex- 
amined it 

“I do not remember it,”’ he said. “I do 
not remember his mother having a tur- 
quoise ring.’’ 

Stannard looked from one to the other, 

“May I see it?’ asked Mr. Winsdale, in 
a low voice, 

The Earl gave it him, and he carried it 
to the light. 

Obeying an impulse, Eva moved to his 
side, and looked down at the ring in his 


The 


band. 
dizzy. 
ehe bad given the tramp 
the 


» possibie ! 


She recognized the ring as the one 
who had saved 
seemed in- 


her life on common, It 


credible 


Perhaps’’—his | 


She took the ring, and almost uncon- 
sciously slipped it on her finger. It fitted 
exactly. As she gazed at itthere rose be- 
fore her the scene of that morning when 
the man she had seen lying in the brake 
was racing beside the pony to save ber 
froin a horrible death; and gradually his 
resemblance to Heriot Fayne—a resem- 
blance which had never presented itself to 
her before—grew upon her, It was he! 
Nhe stifled the cry that threatened to 
burst from her lips, and stood looking 
straight before her, a strange impression 
in her eyes, her hands pressed tightly on 
the table to prevent her from falling. 

“It may have been his mother’s,” said 
the Karl; “one she wore in her girlhood. 
ne may have come across it one day, and 
given it to him, when a boy.” 

Stannard drew a breath of relief. 

“Tam glad that!I have brought it,” he 
said. 

Eva crossed the room to Lady Janet. 

“Here is the ring,” she said, ina tremu- 
lous voice, as she tried to slip tho ring off 
her finger; but, though it bad gone on 
with little difficulty, it stuck fast, as is not 
uncommon with rings that have not been 
worn for some time. ‘I caunot get it off!’’ 
she said, almost piteously. 

lady Janet took her hand, and held it 
fast. 

“Never mind, dear,”’ she said; ‘‘you shall 
give it to me some other time.”’ 

Kva kissed her with a gratitude that 
Lady Janet was far from guessing ; then she 
moved away to a more shaded part of the 
room, and stood with the window-curtain 
in her band, looking upon the moonlight 
scone without. 

Heriot Fayne had saved her life. She 
loved him—surely she had loved him from 
the very day he had stood between her 
and death! And he, the bravest, the 
noblest man she had ever met, was a fugi- 
tive from justice, an exile from his native 
land, Though she should live to be an old 
woman, worn and gray, she should never 
see him again, ller heart ached, the tears 
rose to her eyes, Presenily she heard a 
soft step behind her, and Stannard stood 
by her side, He took her band and kissed 
it with passionate devotion. 

“Itisacruel fate for me, dearest,” he 
said, ‘that on this, the night of my return 
to you, | should bring them such bad 
news, It has distressed you very much, | 
fear, Eva. Have | acted wisely, dore 
right, as you would wish me to act?” 

**Yoas,”’ she said, in a low voice, “I do 
not think you could have done otber- 
wise,”’ 

‘After all,” he said, ‘it is better to know 
thetruth. It might have been so much 
worse! Lord Fayne might have been 
found guilty of murder, Now, at least, 
that horror isaverted. He is quite safe 
out there—there is no extradition treaty— 
and he can remain in peace. The affair 
will die out and be forgotten. I will see 
the authorities and point out to them that 
there is no chance of arresting him. The 
cloud that has hung over us all has, to a 
very great extent, lifted, and I trust, 
though we shall none of us ever forget 
this dreadful time, that we may lose the 
poignancy of our sorrow,” 

She did not speak. His soft and sooth- 
ing words seemed such a bitter mockery 
to her. She could never forget—her sor- 
row would never be lightened ! 

“And now, dearest,’ he went on, raising 
her hand to his lips again, “dare I plead 
for myself? Now that this affair bas been 
cleared up, will you not consent to make 
me happy ? Will you not marry me, Eva 
—very soon ?”’ 

She was prepared, and she did wot start, 
nor take her hand from his, 

“When ?” she asked, 

Her acquiescence took him by surprise, 
He had expected to have to meet her reluc- 
tance, perbaps her positive retusal; for he 
knew, by the coldness of her hand, the 
tone of her voice, that she still withheld 
her love from him. 

“I would like the wedding to take place 
before Christmas,”’ he said, in a soft voice, 
“Il know thatit would give more happi- 
ness to Lord Averleigh and Lady Janet 
than anything else could give. And I 
may have to go to London immediately 
after Christmas. You wili not condemn 
me to go back to my old solitary life; you 
rill not refuse my prayer, dearest?” 

“No,” she said. 

‘Shall we say in a fortnight?” he said, 


eageriy. 








As she did so, she seemed to grow | 


as cold as the snow upon which they 
rested. 
A low cry of joy—of triumph—escaped 


him, and be was about to take her in his 
arms, but she drew back. 

‘“‘Not yet—not yet!’’ she said, as if she 
were stifling 
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Then, as bis arma fell to his side, and he 
bit his lip, she went from bim and out into 
the hall, where her father was waiting. 
“Let us go home, father,” she said, 
grasping his arm, ‘I am tired.” 

Lady Jane went intothe drawing room 
a quarter of an hour later and found Stan- 
nard staring out of the window. The ex- 
pression of bis face startled her; but at the 
sound of her footsteps he turned, with 
a forced smile, and passing bis hand across 
his face as if to efface the ex pressjon. 

“I think I will go to bed, Lady Janet,” 
he said. “Iam very tired and knocked 
up. Has —has Eva gone?” 

“Yes,’’ said Lady Janet; “she seemed so 
excited —u pset.’’ 

He smiled, 

“I daresay!” he said. ‘Wish me joy, 
Lady Janet! Eva has promised to be my 
wife in a fortnight.” 

“I do wish you joy and happiness—both 
of you,” she said, solemnly. “I wiil go 
up with you to your room,” she added, as 
they went up the stairs, a few minutes 
later; ‘‘I bave had it done up for you while 
you have been away.”’ 

“How kind and thoughtful you are!” he 
said, as he looked round the room; ‘but it 
was very comfortable before.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said; but it wanted re-paper- 
ing and some new furniture.”’ 

She looked round with a housewifely 
eye. 

“It is quite a pleasure to have something 
to see to, to distract one’s thoughts. The 
whole room has been turned out’’; she 
smiled, “even the chimney swept.” 

He was warming bis hands at the fire, 
and he started at her words, and turned 
his face to her with a sudden look of dread. 

Lady Janet did not see it. She was 
mechanically patting the satin quilt of the 
bed. 

‘*Was that necessary ?’’ he asked, with a 
short laugh, which sounded harsh and 
strange in his own ears, 

‘*] don’t know,’’ she said, placidly, ‘I 
don’t tbink the housekeeper, or any of us, 
would have thought of having it done, if 
Mr. Jones bad not mentioned it.’’ 

He toelt his face growing whiter, 

“Mr, Jones ?”’ 

‘You, the inspector, youknow. He was 
here one day about—about’’—her voice 
dropped, “And he was telling Edmund 
about a fire that bad occurred in Newton, 
in consequence of a chimney that had 
caught alight, and he impressed upon us 
the necessity of baving all chimneys fre- 
quently swept.”” She smiléd. “He made 
me 80 nervous that I told the housekeeper 
tosend for Giles, the sweep, and have 
them done, It is always best to be on the 
safe side, you know, Stannard,”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? he assented, ‘‘quite right—quite 
right.” 

She went round the room, arranging the 
handsome silver toilet set on the dressing- 
table with soft womanly touches, until he 
thought she would never go; but at last 
she said ‘Good night,’’ and he closed and 
locked the door. 

Relieved of the restiaint of her pres- 
ence, he stood in the middle of the room 
and clasped his head in his hands, an aw- 
fal dread creeping over him. 

Then he darted to the fireplace, and, 
baring his arm, felt in the niche of the 
brickwork of the chimney for the link. 
He knew the exact place in which he had 
putit. In thecourse of how many horri- 
ble dreams had he not hidden that link ? 

It was not there! He sank into a chair, 
his hands hanging limply beside him; his 
jaw dropped upon his chest like that ofa 
dead man. A cold sweat broke out upon 
his forehead, and yet his head was burn- 
ing hot. 





He remained in this condition for nearly 
half an hour, during which who shall say 
what torture he endured ? 

There were times when he saw the gal- 
lows before him, felt the rope about bis 
neck; and even between these hideous 
objects there floated a still more dreadful 
thing—the blood-stained face of the man 
| he had murdered. 

At last he managed to rise and stagger to 
| his dressing-bag, and get a flask of brandy. 
_He emptied it at a draught, and the ice 
tbat was thickening around his heart be 
ganto melt, He knelt beside the fire, and 
laughed discordantly. 

“I am a weak-brained fool!” he said, 
chafing his hands. ‘“‘Why should they 
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late! Yes, let bim come back, if he dares, 
and I’1) help to hang him !”’ 





CHAPTER XXXVII 
F EVA had bed a mother alive, she 
| would never have permitted her to 
have consented to so hasty a warriage, 
Even to Eva herself a fortnight seemed 
short time in which to procure her trons. 
seau. Butsbe had given her word, ang 
would keep it, notwithstanding the diff. 
culties in the way. As for Mr. Winsdale, 
he made light of the trousseau business, 
“It’s the simplest thing in the world, 
my dear child,” he said. “You go up to 
town with Lady Janet, and spend three or 
four mornings at the shops, and there you 
are. You will probably drive the agree 
able young shopman and your dress 
maker out of their minds, but that is of 
little consequence. Why, I would under. 
take to get a trousseau of the most elabor.- 
ate description in five days! It’salla 
question of money, and, as you are my 
only daughter, and will probably not 
want to be married more than onces 
year, I don’t mean to spare expense, You 
can have anything up to, say, half a mil. 
lion or so,” 
But, in the end, he gave her a cheque 
for fifty pounds. He was in the best of 
spirits, and thought no more of her sacri- 
fice than men of hiskind everdo, What 
were women made for but to be sacrificed? 
Eva and Lady Janet went up to London, 
They were both glad to get away fora time 
from the scene of their trouble, and Lady 
Janet found an exquisite pleasure in going 
aboutand buying things for their icvable 
girl, who had become almost a daughter to 
her. 

Notwithstanding Eva’s remonstrances, 
Lady Janet purchased presents fur her 
which far exceeded in cost, by many 
times, the modest fifty pounds which re 
presented Mr. Winadale’s ‘half a million 
or 80,”’ 

In Lady Janet’s opinion nothing was too 
good, or even half good enough, for Eva, 
and, when Eva protested against the pur. 
chase of some expensive material, Lady 
Janet would beg her to let her, Lady 
Janet, have her own way. 

‘*You see, my dear,’’ she said, ‘it is such 
a treat for me to buy something for some 
one beside myself! I try to persuade my.- 
self tbat you are really my daughter, and 
I shall be just as proud of youasif you 
were,”’ 

What could Eva say? 

One day, Lady Janet went to Streeter’s 
by herself. Tbe Karl had commissioned 
herto buy some jewels for Eva as his 
wedding present. 

“I might give her the family diamonds,” 
he said; “and no doubt, they will come to 
ber in time. But, while Heriot lives, and 
there is a possibility of his marrying, | 
must keep them for him. They were his 
mother’s. They must belong to the next 
countess, though she be a dairymaid, 
Right is right.”’ 

He had almost given Lady Janet carte 
blanche, and she bad promised herselfa 
delicious indulgence in adding to the sum 
she had allotted for his share a large 
amount of her own private money. 

Probably Lady Janet,was Mr. Streeter’s 
best customer that week. She bought a 
set of pearls fit, indeed, for a countess, and 
80 many rings and bracelets that, whea 
they came home, and she packed them 
away in her box, she felt half ashamed, not 
of their number and value, but lest she 
had been too ostentatious in her affeo- 
tionate desire to lavish pretty things on 
the girl she loved, 

She said nothing about them to Eva; 
they were to be given to her by the Earl 
himself on the eve of her marriage. 

Stannard would have gone to town him- 
self, but he was feeling far from well, and 
in such a nervous condition from sleepless 
nights and fear-racked days, that he felt 
as if he could not face the noise and bustie 
of London. He was conscious, also, of a 
dread of leaving the scene of the tragedy. 
Unless Heriot made a miraculous rt- 
covery, he could not possibly reach Aver- 
leigh until after the marriage; und yet 
Stannard half expected to meet him when- 
ever he left the Court, 

There was no need for him to go to Lon- 
don, for Mr. Eastlake, the family solicitor 
at Newton, was engaged to draw up the 
settlements, for, though Stannard had very 
little of his own to settle on Eva, the earl 








“If you wish,” she responded, her eyes | 


suspect? How should that idiot of a 
detective guess 1 had hidden the thing 
there? It is impossible! I am like a/|f 
child frightened at a shadow—the thing | 
will not be found! Even if it were, it 
proves nothing—nothing! I am quite 


safe! Ina fortnight 1 shall be married— 
Eva will be mine—mine! Let Heriot 
me Dack then, if he choose t will be too 





treated him as if he were a sun of the 
house, and was so liberal that Mr. East 
lake, though he did not venture on 40 
open remonstrance, raised his shaggy 
brows and pursed his lips; and even Mr. 
Winsdale, when he was informed of the 
amount which was to be settled upon Ev, 
could not refrain from expressing bis 

prise and satisfaction. 
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He had, indeed, done well for his daugh- 
! 

 pennerd did not often leave the Court, 
put generally contenied himself with 
sauntering about the grounds, and when 
he did pass the boundary he preferred to 
ride. Heknew that Grace Warner was 
atill in the place, and he dreaded meeting 
her almost as much as he dreaded meeting 
Heriot. 

But the meeting was bound to take place, 
sooner or later; and one day, as he was 
riding homeward, he came upon her in a 
narrow lave. It was so narrow that she 
drew up against the hedge to let him pass. 

He was riding on, his face suddenly 
flushing, when, as if obeying an irresisti- 
ble impulse, he pulled up his horse ab- 
raptly beside her, and looked at her 
fixedly. Bat, though he had palied up, 
he did not know what to say. Her eyes 
sought the ground for a moment, then she 
raised them, and looked at him steadily. 
He grew hot and cold under ber calm re- 
gard, and at last said, in a low voice— 

“Well, Grace?’ 

“Well?” she said, gravely, with the 
calmness of cold contempt. 

Her tone aroused his anger. 

“So you are here still!’ he said. 

‘‘] am here still,” assented Grace, 

He bit his ip, and looked between his 
horse’s ears, 

“What's your object in remaining here?” 
he asked. ‘*What do you hope to gain by 
oe 7° 

Grace flushed, but she controled her- 
self. She had known that she must meet 
him some day or other, and she had pre- 
pared herself. 

“| don’t know.what you mean,’’ she 
said, coldly. 

“It’s simple enough, too!” he retorted, 
with asneer. “Il suppose you have some 
object in hanging about here? You expect 
to do some good for yourself; perhaps you 
think that your presence here causes me 
annoyance! If so, you are quite right. 
It does annoy me, and I should be giad if 
you would leave the place and go eise- 
where!” 

She remained silent, and looked at him 
steadily. 

“{ don’t suppose my wish will weigh 
with you,’ he continued. ‘But possibly | 
may be able to offer you some more power- 
ful inducement,” He watched her 
covertly. See here; I’ve no doubt you 
think very badly of me!” 

A smile of infinite scorn curled Grace’s 
lips. 

“] do, Mr. Marshbank !’’ she said. 

“Just so; but you’ve yourself to blame 
for what happened. I offered to give you 
money, to make some kind of provision 
for you. You refused in a fit of temper 
and bolted, and now you have turned up 
here to annoy me and—other people, I 
suppose you’re waiting for what you con- 
sider a favorable moment in which to 
blackmail me? You women aréall alike ! 
But you make a mistake when you are 
dealing with a man like myself. I should 
do nothing by force,’’ 

He paused, but Grace remained silent. 

“At the same time,” he said, “I feel that 
you have some claim on mé, and I have no 
desire to dispute it. If you will leave the 
place and promise to leave me undis- 
turbed forthe future, 1 will renew my 
offer. I will give you a hundred pounds a 
year, paid how you like.”’ 

If he had expected Grace to look pleased 
and satisfied he was disappointed. Her 
f.ce grew red, and her eyes flashed, but 
not with gratification. 

“It isa large sum,” he remarked. “It 
will keep you in comfort and idleness for 
the remainder of your days, and what is 
more, it will provide you with an income 
which may lead toan advantageous mar- 
riage. You are still very pretty; in fact’’— 
he smiléd as he looked her up and down— 
“I’m inclined to think you prettier than 
6ver you were, and I have no doubt that 
if | were to wait awhile there would be no 
need for me to bribe you to keep silent, 
You will marry, I daresay, and then you 
will hold your tongue for your own sake.”’ 

The color left Grace’s face, but the fire 
still burnt in her eyea, 

“However,” continued the chivalrous 
Mr. Marsbbank,I will stand by my offer. 
W hat do you say ?” 

‘irace’s lips parted as if she were about 
© utter ascornfal refusal, but she closed 
them again tightly, and, shrinking away 
from him as far as possible, waiked on. 

Stannard looked after her in furious 
ainazement, and, it is needless to Bay, 
Cursed her from the sole of her foot to the 
Crown of her head. 

\s he rode on, his fary gave place to 
‘0 xiety. What was the meaning of her 
conduct? Was she holding her tongue, 

y biding her time, tor the reason 


a 


with which he had taunted her? Would 


she appear at the wedding or immediately 
before or after it and make a scene? A 
hundred a year was, as he bad said, a large 
income for a girl of her class. 

Even her hatrea of him, and he had felt 
that, had read it, in every glance of her 
eyes, would scarcely account for her re- 
fusal of a sum which would place her be- 
yond the reach of want, and on the road 
to matrimony. 

This problem was added to the others 
which haunted him byday, and deprived 
him of sleep at night. 

Grace walked on, her heart beating fast 
with indignation and wounded pride. She 
bad never been g bad girl, even in her 
weakness; she wa4 by no means a bad girl 
now; indeed, if repentance possesses the 
virtue which we ascribe to it, there were 
few better women than Grace Warner. 

Asshe crossed the moor she saw Mr, 
Jones standing by the edge of the quarry, 
and looking down at it thoughtfully. It 
was a habit he had, as if the secret of Ralph 
Forster’ murder lay somewhere amongst 
the debris of the mine, and he expected to 
find it there some day. He raise‘! bis hat, 
andcame towards Grace with the smile 
which always sprang into his face wheo 
he saw her. 

“A lovely morning for the time of year, 
Miss Grace,’’ he said. He had asked her 
to permit him to call ber ‘‘Miss Grace’’ be- 
cause, as he said, it was such a pretty 
name, and, 80 easy to pronounce, 

Grace assented to bis description of the 
weather, but in so faltering a tone that, 
with his trained acuteness, he saw some 
thing was the matter. 

“Anything wrong, Miss Grace?’ he 
asked, not sharply, but gently. 

Grace did not answer. It was always 
difficult to avoid telling the truth to Mr. 
Jones; indeed, it seemed useless to tell a 
story with those dark, bright eyes upon 
one, 

He did not press her for an answer; but, 
as was bis way, instantly tried to find out 
for himself the cause of agitation. 

“Did you meet Mr. Marshbank ?’’ he 
said quite casually. ‘‘l saw him ride by 
just now, going in the direction you 
came,”’ 

““Yos,”’ said Graco, with downcast eyes, 

“Ab! happy man—Mr. Marshbank !’’ he 
remarked. ‘Yes, he’s what I should 
call one of Fortune’s favorites. Got every- 
thing his own way right through the 
piece. He’s to have the earl’s money, I’m 
told. It’s quite on the cards he’ll come 
into the title, and, just to top up the meas. 
ure, he’s going to marry the most beauti- 
ful—with a glance, a rather shy giance, at 
Grace’s downcast face—‘‘one of the most 
beautiful girls in all England. Now, 
that’s what I call luck! I hear that the 
marriage is to take place next week,’’ he 
went on, reflectively, as he walked beside 
Grace towards the cottage, 

Grace made no response; but he could 
gee her lips twitching and the tears come 
into her eyes. ; 

“You’ve quite made up your mind to 
keep that promise you made Lord Fayne?”’ 
he said, gently. 

‘- Yes,” she said, almost inaudibly. 

“Well,” he said, ‘you know best, of 
course; but I’ve gota kind of feeling that 
if Lord Fayne were here—and I wish to 
goodness he was!—that he would release 
you from that promise.” 

‘Why do you say that?” asked Grace, 
in a whisper. 

“Well,” he replied, slowly, “if 1 were to 
tell youl should be going toofar. The 
fact is, l can’t say all I’d like to say, and 
especially to you, Miss Grace; whom I 
should like to tell everything to. But that’s 
where itis, you see! I’ina_ professional 
man, and obliged to keep my mouth shut; 
butif you are going to speak out about 
this murder and what led to it, it appears 
to me that it would be only right and fair 
to do it before the wedding.” 

Grace looked at him rather fearfully; 
but she shook her head. 

“] can’t break my promige to Lord 
Fayne,’’ she said. 

“All right,’’ assented Mr. Jones. ‘You 
shall doas you like; a promise is a promise, 
and I’m not going to press you. Here is 
Johnnie waiting at the geste for you. I 
don’t believe that boy could live without 
you.” 

“There will never be any need for him 
to try,” said Grace. ‘I shall never leave 
him.” 

“Ah!’ remarked Mr. Jones. ‘He’s a 


“Poor Johnnie !”’ said Grace, tenderly. 
“Rich Johnnie !’’ commented Mr. Jones. 
He went in and had acup of tea with 





|'the Warners—and 


them—tea seemed to be always going at 
as has been already 


said Mr. Jones was always welcome rie 
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was very thoughtful during this visit, and 
looked at Grace musingly, while Johnnie 
played one of his delicious pieces, which 
was as much appreciated by this audience 
as by any of his more fashionable ones, 

When he was taking his leave, Mr. 
Jones held Grace’s hand rather longer 
than usual, and, perhaps unconsciously, 
pressed it tightly. Grace retreated into 
the cottage with a flush on her face, and 
Mr. Jones, lighting a cigar, walked across 
the moor to the Court, 


As he approached the house he saw Mr. 
Stannard Marshbank pacing up snd down 
the lawn, his hands behind his back, his 
head bent. Mr. Jones looked at him, 
hesitated a moment, resumed his way, 
then hesitated again, and ultimately went 
up to Stannard. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said Stan- 
nard. 

“Good morning, sir,’’ said Mr. Jones, 
with a cheerful smile. 

But there was a tightness about his lips 
which, to those who knew the inspector, 
meant business, 

“T have come up to see the earl,’’ he 
said, “I’ve got a paper or two I want his 
lordship to be good enough to sign.”’ 

“Lord Averleigh has gone out for a 
drive,’’ said Stannard. 

“It doesn’t matter, sir; I’ll look up 
again,’ said Mr, Jones, “Good morning, 
sir.” 

But he waited, for he knew that Stan- 
nard would ask him about ‘‘the case,’’ 

“Have you any news, Mr. Jones?”’ asked 
Stannard. “Have you discovered anything 
further smoe I have been away ?”’ 

He put the question gravely, but quite 
easily. 

“Well, | have, just a little,’”’ replied Mr, 
Jones. ‘It isn’t much, and I haven't 
mentioned it to anyone.”’ 

“Ah! whatis it?’ said Stannard, quite 
calmly. 

“Well, it’s a little thing I found,’ said 
Mr. Jones. “It’s a kind of clue which 
may be important, or may not—it all de- 
pends,”’ 

He took a gold sleeve-link from his 
waistcoat pocket, and held it up for Stan- 
nard’s inspection; and, as he did so, his 
sharp eyes fixed themselves on Stannard’s 
face. 

Stannard neither started nor turned pale 
he was pallid enough alresdy. Buta look 
came into bis eyes which transient as it 
was, did not escape the inspector’s notice, 

“A gold aleeve-link!” said Stannard; 
and though his voice was steady, there 
was a tone in it which Mr, Jones also no- 
ticed, and made a mental memorandum 
of. 

“Where did you find it?” asked Stan- 
nard. 

“On the edge of the cliff where the strug- 
gle took place.”’ 

“And you think it belonged to the man 
who murdered Forster-— Lord Fayne?”’ 

“[ think it belonged to the man who 
murdered Forster,’’ said Mr, Jones; ‘but 
whether it belonged to Lord Fayne will 
have to be proved.”’ 

“Just so,’”’ remarked Stannard. Then he 
added, thoughtfully. “I think I remem- 
ber my cousin wearing studs similar to 
this, I will show itto Lord Averleigh, if 
you like, and ask him—guardedly, of 
course.”” And he was aboutto slip the 
link into his waistcoat pocket. 

With the slightest of slight smiles, Mr, 
Jones held out bis hand. 

“| won’t trouble you to do that, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘1 don’t think I will make any in- 
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“Do not you ?” said Stannard, glancing 
at him sharply. 

“I never make up my mind as to a 
man’s guilt until I’ve got him in the dock, 
and heard both sides of the case,” said Mr. 
Jones, 

“Very wise,” assented Stannard. He 
paused a moment, then, in a lowered 
voice, said, ‘‘Mr. Jones, | did not mean to 
tell you, but since we have been talking 
together, | have feit that | ought to do so, 
that I ought to tell you I have good rea- 
sons for believing my unhappy cousin to 
be guilty. Not of murder, mark me, but 
of manslaughter. I have reason to be. 
lieve that he was attacked by Ralph For- 
ster, and that he killed him in self-de- 
fence,”’ 

Mr. Jones did not look amazed or sur- 
prised by this momentous announcement, 

“I suppose I mustn’t ask you what 
those roasons are, sir 7” he said. 

“You may not,” said Stannard, very 
Kravely. ‘My lips are sealed. Hut I may 
tell you this, that Lord Fayne is beyond 
the reach of justice; he is where the law 
cannot reach bim, and be will never re- 
turn.”’ 

Not evon at this piece of information did 
Mr. Jones show surprise, 

“IT tell you this,’ said Stannard, “not 
only to save you any further trouble, but 
in the hope that you may be induced to 
drop the case. As you can never place 
Lord Fayne in the dock, it would be only 
humane of you to consider the feelings of 
hie father and those connected with him, 
and to let this dreadful alfair sink, so far 
as it can, into oblivion, 

“I’m glad you’ve told me this, Mr, 
Marshbank,’’ said Mr, Jones, gravely, 
‘and J] must confess that, though I am en. 
gaged in the case, | am notsorry that Lord 
Fayne had got away. I recommend him 
to remain where he is; in fact’’—his eyes 
seeined to g!ow on Stannard’s face, and to 
bore into him like a gimlet—“! should 
give the same advice to be murderer of 
Ralph Forster, whether he’s Lord Fayne 
or anyone else,”’ 

Stannard’s lips compressed tightly, and 
twitched faintly at the corners, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones. “If the mur- 
derer were a friend of mine, and | were 
talking to him—just as [| am talking to 
you now, Mr. Marshbank—I should say 
to him: ‘You may think you’ve made 
everything snug and safe, but you haven't, 
and you’d better make yourself scarce 
while there’s time, for I’in close on your 
track, and, as sure as you're alive, and 
Ralph Forster's dead, | shall run you 
down and hang you !"” 

Stannard held his breath, but managed 
to nod his head, 

“Shouldn’t you think that very good 
advice, Mr. Marshbank ?’’ concluded Mr, 
Jones, in a very lowand solemn voice, 
Stannard nodded again, 

‘Most excellent advice, Mr. Jones,’’ he 
said, his voico sounding dry and strange 
in his own ears, ‘(iood-day to you!” 
“Qood-day, sir,’’ said Mr. Jones, cheer- 
fully. 

As he walked away he hummed the air 
which Johnnie bad played, But presently 
he stopped, and, addressing his clgar, 
murmured — 

“Mr, Stannard Marshbank isa clever 
man! He really is a very clever man! But 
he must mind that he isn’t too clever!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL. 





hin?” Stannard asked himaelt, 





quiries about it, at present.” 

Stannard shrugged his shoulders, and 
dropped the link, with assumed Inuifler- 
ence, into Mr, Jones’ outstretched hand, 

“!}t would be difficult to prove that the | 
thing belonged to Lord Fayne,’’ he said. | 

“Yes,’’? assented Mr. Jones; ‘unless the 
other link was found in his possession,” 

Stannard smiled. “Which is not very 
probabie,’”’ he said. “Having missed tuis 
one, ae would be sure to destroy the re- 
maining one.” 

“Or hide it,” said Mr. Jones. ‘And, if 
be did it might not be impossible to find | 
it.” 

“Not impossible, but very improbable,”’ 
said Stannard. 

“I don’t know,” sain Mr. Jones, cheer- | 
fully. ‘It’s extraordinary how little | 
things of his kind are found, 6ven when 
the man who hides them flatters himself | 





| that he has buried them out of sight for | 
| 


lucky young beggar, though he is blind !”’ | 


ever.” 

Stannard looked straight before him, 
with set face and half lowered lids. 

“It seems to me,’’ he said, ‘that it 
doesn’t need any further evidence to con 
vict Lord Fayne.”’ 

“You thiok him guilty, of course, Mr 
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OH: the man intended to warn 


as he went back to the house. He 
told himself that the idea was absurd, 

And yet that accursed link had been 
found, and was in the possession of the 
ecnnipg bloodhound! Was it possible 
that he suspocted Stannard to be the 
owner? Even if he did suspect it: would 
be diflicull to prove; and, supposing he 
were able ty prove it, it would not makes 
6vidence against him — Stannard, ble 
might have dropped iton the spot where 
it was found before or after tho murder. 

And yet, though he persuaded hinmselt 
that Jones’ warning was not intended for 
him, a vagueand additional dread was 
aided to those which already baunted 
him. 

Oh! if he and Eva were only married, 
and away from this hateful place! 
[TO BK CONTINUED, | 
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APART from all the transient pleasure 
which accomnpanios this holiday season, 
and which would alone make it well 
worth celebrating, its great mission is so 
to infuse into us all the spirit of love 
kindness, and gootwill that it may 
tinue lo awe With wu hrongh t 
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A wind swept aky, 
The waste of mnoorland atretching tothe west; 
The sea, low tmnomning in a strange unrest 


A senyvull's ery 


Washed by the tide 
The rocks ite sullen in the waning light; 
The foam brenks tn long strips of hungry 
white, 
Lo immaattefledt, 


Above, around, 
Thunderous calm of drought that kills and 
MOTH, 
SHlonce, in travall, walting 
Bo conectous sound, 


birth of tours, 


Only the ath 
Of some wmall toeect life within the land; 
The lapping of the waves upon the sand, 
A corncrake'’s whirt 


Upon the hill 
The worse seorm thirsting for the rin; afar, 
Low potsed on the hortzon line, a tar 
Shingos, lonely still, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
66 ADVISED him, if he were quite de 
termined not to return to England, 
to purchase a farm. I promised to 
leave no stone unturned in my efforts to 
way of his 
coming back, evidence 
may be fortheoming which may tend to 
lighten the charge against bin; but I dared 
not count upon It. Everything looks #0 
black against him, and, although | begged 
him to return, I cannot but feel that if J 
were in his place, | should act as he is act 
ing. 

The Karl sighod heavily. 

‘Yes, he said, “) fear you are right, 
Stannard—heeculd not come back, But 
whata weight you have lifted from my 
mind though I knew that he could not 
bauve been guilty of murder outright! 
What he did was done in self-defence! 
We must try and console ourselves with 
thet reflection, You say that he is much 
changed ?"’ 

‘“Groatly changed,’’ said Stannard, in a 
low voice, “ALL his old wildness seems to 
have lefthim. Hesent to you and dear 
Lady Janet a tender and most loving mes 
sage,” 

Lady Janet tried to stifle her sobs, 
Ear! rose and moved outof the light. 

“He begged ine to ask you both to for. 
give him for all the pain and trouble he 
had caused you, and to believe that for the 
future his life should be without re- 
proach.” 

There was silence fora moment or two, 
Stannard straightened hiuiself, and drew a 
long breath. He bad nearly got through 
his task had nearly played the whole of 
the dillicult part with great and finished 
art. Kut not quite; there was still the 
finishing touch to be applied. He looked 
round and wiped his lips, 

“It was a most trying and affecting 
scene,” he said; ‘the solemp loneliness of 
the place, Heriot’s grief, the terrible story 
the fatal struggle, will never leave me 
while | live. Before we parted, I asked 
him to give me some small thing belong- 
ing to home, that I might bring it to you 
as a token of his affection and reformation. 
He had nothing but this ring.” 

Ile took the turquoise ring from his 
pocket, and looked at it sadly. 

“1 do not know whether you will recog 
nize it—itina lady's ring. Perhaps’’—his | 
voice dropped reverently—“it was his mio- | 
ther’s, or yours, Lady Janet?’ 

He placed the ring in her outstretched, 
trembling hand. She wiped her eyes and 
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remove the obstacles in the 
Porhaps some 
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She took the ring, and almost uncon- 
sciously slipped it on her finger. It fitted 
exactly. As she gazed at itthere rose be 
fore her the scene of that morning when 
the man she had seen lying in the brake 
was racing beside the pony to save ber 
from a horrible death; and gradually his 
resemblance to Heriot Fayne—a reserm- 
blance which had never presented itself to 
her before—grew upon her, It was he! 

Nhe stifled the cry that threatened to 
burst from her lips, and stood looking 
straight before her, a strange impression 
in her eyes, her hands pressed tightly on 
the table to prevent her from falling. 

“It may have been his mother’s,’’ said 
the Karl; “one she wore in her girlhood. 
She may have come across it one day, and 
given it to bim, when a boy.” 

Stannard drew a breath of relief. 

“J am glad that! have brought it,” he 
said. 

Eva crossed the room to Lady Janet. 

‘Here is the ring,’ she said, in a tremu- 
lous voice, as she tried to slip tho ring off 
her finger; but, though it had gone on 
with little difficulty, it stuck fast, as is not 
uncommon with rings that have not been 
worn for some time. ‘I cannot get it off!’ 
she said, almost piteously. 

Lady Janet took her hand, and held it 
fast. 

‘Never mind, dear,’ she said; ‘you shall 
give it to me some other time.”’ 

Kva kissed her with a gratitude that 
Lady Janet was far from guessing ; then she 
moved away to a more shaded part of the 
room, and stood with the window-curtain 
in her band, looking upon the moonlight 
scone without, 

Heriot Fayne had saved her life. She 
loved him—surcely she had loved him frora 
the very day he had stood between her 
and death! And he, the bravest, the 
noblest man she had ever met, was a fugi- 
tive from justice, an exile from his native 
land, Though she should live to bean old 
woman, worn and gray, she should never 
see him again, ler heart ached, the tears 
rose to her eyes, VPresenvly she heard a 
soft step behind her, and Stannard stood 
by her side. He took her band and kissed 
it with passionate devotion. 

“Itisacruel fate for me, dearest,” he 
said, ‘that on this, the night of my return 
to you, I should bring them such bad 
news, It has distressed you very much, I 
fear, Eva. Have | acted wisely, done 
right, as you would wish me to act?” 

You,” she said, in a low voice, “I do 
not think you could have done other- 
wine,” 

‘After all,”’ he said, ‘it is better to know 
thetruth, It might have been so much 
worse! Lord Fayne might have been 
found guilty of murder, Now, at least, 
that horror isaverted. He is quite safe 
out there—there is no extradition treaty— 
and he can remain in peace. The affair 
will die out and be forgotten. I will see 
the authorities and point out to them that 
there is no chance of arresting him. The 
cloud that has hung over us all has, to a 
very great extent, lifted, and I trust, 
though we shall none of us ever forget 
this dreadful time, that we may lose the 
poignancy of our sorrow,”’ 

She did not speak. His soft and sootb- 
ing words seemed such a bitter mockery 
to her. She could never forget—her sor- 
row would never be lightened ! 

“And now, dearest,”’ he wenton, raising 
her hand to his lips again, “dare I plead 
for myself? Now that this affair bas been 
cleared up, will you not consent to make 
me happy ? Will you not marry me, Eva 
—very soon ?"’ 

She was prepared, and she did not start, 
nor take her hand from his. 

“When ?” she asked. 

Her acquiescence took him by surprise, 
He had expected to have to meet her reluc- 
tance, perhaps her positive retusal; for he 
knew, by the coldness of her hand, the 
tone of her voice, that she still withheld 
her love from him, 





looked at the ring. 

“No,” she said, “it was not his mother’s, | 
nor mine,’”’ 

Lord Averleigh took the ring and ex- | 
xmined it, 

“| do not remember it,” he said. “I do 
not remember his mother having a tur- 
quoise ring.’’ 

Stannard looked from one to the other, 

“May I see it?’ asked Mr. Winsdale, in 
a low voice, 

The Ear! gave it him, and he carried it 
to the light 

Obeying an impulse, Eva moved to his | 
side, and looked down at the ring in hia 
band. As she did so, she seemed to grow 
dizzy. 
she had given the 


She recognized the ring as the one 


tramp who had saved 


ber life on the « nmol! seemed it 
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“I would like the wedding to take place 
before Christmas,’’ he said, in a soft voice, 
“I know that it would give more happi- 
ness to Lord Averleigh and Lady Janet | 
than anything else couid give. And I 
may have to go to London Immediately | 
after Christmas. You will not condemn | 
me to go back to my old solitary life; you 


| will not refuse my prayer, dearest ?”’ 


“No,” she said. 

“Shall we say ina fortnight?” he said, 
eagerly. 

“If you wisb,’’ she responded, her eyes 
as cold as the snow upon which they 
rested. 

A low cry of Joy—of triumph—escaped 
him, and be was about to take her in bis 
arms, but she drew back 

“Not yet—not yet!’’ she i, as il 


Sa she 


POST. 
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Then, as bis arms fell to his side, and he 
bit his lip, she went from bim and out into 
the hall, where her father was waiting. 

“Let us go home, father,” she said, 
grasping his arm, ‘I am tired.” 

Lady Jane went into the drawing room 
a quarter of an bour later and found Stan- 
nard staring out of the window. The ex- 
pression of bis face startled her; but at the 
sound of ber footsteps he turned, with 
a forced smile, and passing bis hand across 
his face as if to efface the ex pressjon. 

“J think I will go to bed, Lady Janet,” 
he said. “Iam very tired and knocked 
up. Has —bas Eva gone ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Janet; “she seemed 80 
excited—u pset.’’ 

He smiled. 

“J daresay!” he said. ‘Wish me joy, 
Lady Janet! Eva has promised to be my 
wife in a fortnight.” 

“1 do wish you joy and happiness—both 
of you,” she said, solemnly. “I will go 
up with you to your room,” she added, as 
they went up the stairs, a few minutes 
later; ‘I bave had it done up for you while 
you have been away.” 

‘How kind and thoughtful you are!” he 
said, as he looked round the room; ‘but it 
was very comfortable before.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said; but it wanted re-paper- 
ing and some new furniture.”’ 

She looked round with a housewifely 
eye. 

“It is quite a pleasure to have something 
to see to, to distract one’s thoughts. The 
whole room has been turned out’’; she 
smiled, “even the chimney swept.” 

He was warming bis hands at the fire, 
and he started at her words, and turned 
his face to her with a sudden look of dread. 

Lady Janet did not see it, She was 
mechanically patting the satin quilt of the 
bed. 

‘‘Was that necessary ?’’ be asked, with a 
short laugh, which sounded barsh and 
strange in his own ears, 

“1 don’t know,” she said, placidly. ‘I 
don’t tbink the housekeeper, or any of ua, 
would have thought of having it done, if 
Mr, Jones bad not mentioned it.”’ 

He toelt his face growing whiter. 

“Mr, Jones ?”’ 

‘‘You, the inspector, youknow. He was 
here one day about—about’’—her voice 
dropped, “And he was telling Edmund 
about a fire that bad occurred in Newton, 
in consequence of a chimney that had 
caught alight, and he impressed upon us 
the necessity of baving all chimneys fre- 
quently swept.”” She smiled. “He made 
me 80 nervous that | told the housekeeper 
to send for Giles, the sweep, and have 
them done, It is always best to be on the 
safe side, you know, Stannard.” 

“Yos,’”’? he assented, ‘quite right—quite 
right.”’ 

She went round the room, arranging the 
handsome silver toilet set on the dressing- 
table with soft womanly touches, until he 
thought she would never go; but at last 
she said ‘Good night,’”’ and he closed and 
locked the door. 

Relieved of the restraint of her pres- 
ence, he stood in thé middle of the room 
and clasped his head in his hands, an aw- 
fal dread creeping over him. 

Then he darted to the fireplace, and, 
baring his arm, felt in the niche of the 
brickwork of the chimney for the link. 
He knew the exact place in which he had 
putit. In thecourse of how many horri- 
ble dreams had he not hidden that link ? 

It was not there! He sank into a chair, 
his hands banging limply beside him; his 
jaw dropped upon his chest like that ofa 
dead man. A cold sweat broke out upon 
his forehead, and yet his head was burn- 
ing hot. 

He remained in this condition for nearly 
half an hour, during which who shall say 
what torture he endured ? 


There were times when he saw the gal- 
lows before him, felt the rope about bis 
neck; and even between these hideous 
objects there floated a still more dreadful 
thing—the blood-stained face of the man 
he had murdered. 

At last he managed to rise and stagger to 
his dressing-bag, and get a flask of brandy. 
He emptied it at a draught, and the ice 
tbat was thickening around his heart be- 
gan to melt. He knelt beside the fire, and 
laughed discordantly. 


‘1 am a weak-brained fool!’ he said, 





| Suspect ? 


chafing his hands. ‘“‘Why should they 
How should that idiot of a 
detective guess I had hidden the thing 
there? It is impossible! I am like a 
child frightened at a shadow—the thing 
will not be found! Even if it were, it 
proves nothing—nothing! I am quite | 
safe! Ina fortnight I shall be married— 
Eva wiil be mine! Let 


mine Heriot 


aC! ORB t will be too 


late! Yes, let him come back, if he dares, 
and I’ll help to hang him !”’ 

| would never have permitted her tg 

bave consented to so hasty a 

Even to Eva herself a fortnight seemed ¢ 
short time in which to procure her trong. 
seau. Butshe had given her word, ang 
would keep it, notwithstanding the dim. 
culties in the way. As for Mr, W insdale, 
he made light of the trousseau business, 

“It’s the simplest thing in the world, 
my dear child,” he said. “You go up te 
town with Lady Janet, and spend three or 
four mornings at the shops, and there you 
are, You will probably drive the agree 
able young shopman and your dress 
maker out of their minds, but that is of 
little consequence. Why, I would undes 
take to get a trousseau of the most elabors. 
ate description in five days! It’salig 
question of money, and, as you are my 
only daughter, and will probably no 
want to be married more than onces 
year, I don’t mean to spare expense, You 
can have anything up to, say, half a mil. 
lion or sv.” 

But, in the end, he gave her a cheque 
for fifty pounds. He was in the best of 
spirita, and thought no more of her sacrt 
fice than men of hiskind everdo, What 
were women made for but to be sacrificed? 

Eva and Lady Janet went up to London, 
They were both glad to get away fora time 
from the scene of their trouble, and Lady 
Janet found an exquisite pleasure in going 
aboutand buying things for their lovable 
girl, who had become almost a daughter to 
her. 

Notwithstanding Eva’s remonstrances, 
Lady Janet purchased presents for her 
which far exceeded in oost, by many 
times, the modest fifty potnds which re 
presented Mr. Winadale’s “half a million 
or 80,”’ 

In Lady Janet’s opinion nothing was too 
good, or even half good enough, for Eva, 
and, when Eva protested against the pur. 
chase of some expensive material, Lady 
Janet would beg her to let her, Lady 
Janet, have her own way. 

‘**You see, my dear,’’ she said, ‘it is such 
a treat for me to buy something for some 
one beside myseif! I try to persuade my- 
self that you are really my daughter, and 
I shall be just as proud of youasif yoa 
were,”’ 

What could Eva say? 

One day, Lady Janet went to Streeter’s 
by herself. The Karl had commissioned 
her to buy some jewels for Eva as his 
wedding present. 

I might give her the family diamonds,” 
he said; “and no doubt, they will come to 
her in time. But, while Heriot lives, and 
there is a possibility of his marrying, | 
must keep them for him. They were his 
mother’s. They must belong to the next 
countess, though she be a dairymaid, 
Right is right.” 

He bad almost given Lady Janet carte 
blanche, and she bad promised herselfs 
delicious indulgence in adding to the sum 
she had allotted for his share a large 
amount of her own private money. 

Probably Lady Janet,was Mr. Streeter’s 
best customer that week. She bought s 
set of pearls fit, indeed, for a countess, and 
sO many rings and bracelets that, when 
they came home, and she packed them 
away in her box, she felt half ashamed, not 
of their number and value, but lest she 
had been too ostentatious in her affee 
tionate desire to lavish pretty things on 
the girl she loved. 

She said nothing about them to Eva; 
they were to be given to her by the Earl 
himself on the eve of her marriage. 

Stannard would have gone to town him- 
self, but he was feeling far from wel!, and 
in such a nervous condition from sleepless 
nights and fear-racked days, that he felt 
as if he could not face the noise and bustle 
of London. He was conscious, also, of 8 
dread of leaving the scene of the tragedy. 
Unless Heriot made a miraculous re- 

covery, he could pot possibly roach Avel- 
leigh until after the marriage; snd yet 
Stannard half expected to meet him when- 
ever he left the Court, 
There was no need for him to go to Lon- 
don, for Mr. Eastlake, the family solicitor 
at Newton, was engaged to draw up the 
settlements, for, though Stannard had very 
little of his own to settle on Eva, the earl 
treated him as if he were a son of the 
house, and was so liberal that Mr. East 
lake, though he did not venture on 48 
open remonstrance, raised his sbagsy 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
F EVA had bed mother alive, she 





| brows and pursed his lips; and even Mr. 


Winsdale, when he was informed of the 
amount which was to be settled upon Evs, 
could not refrain from expressing his 8¥F 
prise and satisfaction. 
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He had, indeed, done well for his daugh- 
ter! 

Stannard did not often leave the Court, 
but generally contented himself with 
sauntering about the grounds, and when 
he did pass the bounday he preferred to 
ride. Heknew that Grace Warner was 
still in the place, and he dreaded meeting 
ber almost as much as he dreaded meeting 
Heriot. 

But the meeting was bound to take place, 
sooner or later; and one day, as he was 
riding homeward, he came upon her in a 
narrow lane. It was so narrow that she 
drew up against the hedge to let bim pass, 

He was riding on, his face suddenly 
flushing, when, as if obeying an irresisti- 
ble impulse, he pulled up his horse ab- 
raptiy beside her, and looked at her 
fixedly. Bat, though he had pulied up, 
he did not know what to say. Her eyes 
sought the ground for a moment, then she 
raised them, and looked at him steadily. 
He grew hot and cold under ber calm re- 
gard, and at last said, in a low voice— 

“Well, Grace ?”’ 

“Well?” she said, gravely, with the 
calmness of cold contempt. 

Her tone aroused his anger. 

“So you are here still!’ he said. 

“J am here stili,”” assented Grace, 

He bit hie lip, and looked between his 
horee’s ears. 

‘What's your object in remaining here?’ 
he asked. ‘‘What do you hope to gain by 
it 7°” 

Grace flushed, but she controled her- 
self. She had known that she must meet 
him some day or other, and she had pre- 
pared herself. 

*] don’t know.what you mvwan,’’ she 
said, coldly. 

= ‘It's simple enough, too!” he retorted, 

witb asneer. ‘“] suppose you have some 

object in hanging about here? You expect 

to do some good for yourself; perhaps you 

think that your presence here causes me 

annoyance! If so, you are quite right. 

sit does annoy mé, and I should be glad if 

| you would leave the place and go else- 
here!”’ 

) She remained silent, and looked at him 
| teadily. 

| “| don’t suppose my wish will weigh 

ith you,’”’ he continued. ‘But possibly | 

| nay be able to offer you some more power- 

ul inducement,”’ He watched her 

overtiy. See here; I’ve no doubt you 

hink very badly of me!” 
A smile of infinite scorn curled Grace’s 





“J do, Mr. Marshbank !’’ she said. 
“Just so; but you’ve yourself to blame 
or what happened. I offered to give you 
| money, to make some kind of provision 
ryou. You refused in a fit of temper 
| nd bolted, and now you have turned up 
) ereto annoy me and—other people. I 
uppose you’re waiting for what you con- 
ider a favorable moment in which to 
lackmail me? You women areal! alike! 
But you make a mistake when you are 
ealing with a man like myself. I should 
0 nothing by force,”’ 
He paused, but Grace remained silent. 
“At the same time,’’ he said, “‘I feel that 
ou have some claim on me, and I have no 
esire to dispate it. If you will leave the 
blace and promise to leave me undis- 
jurbed forthe future, I will renew my 
ffer. 1 will give you a hundred pounds a 
sar, pald how you like.”’ 
If he had expected Grace to look pleased 
nd satisfied he was disappointed. Her 
ce grew red, and her eyes flashed, but 
ot with gratification. 
“Itisa large sum,” he remarked. ‘It 
ill keep you in comfort and idleness for 
he remainder of your days, and what is 
nore, it will provide you with an income 
hich may lead toan advantageous mar- 
Fiage. You are still very pretty; in fact’’— 
Be smiled as he looked her up and down— 
{ w1’m inclined tothink you prettier than 
mever you were, and! have no doubt that 
I were to wait awhile there would be no 
ped for me to bribe you to keep silent, 
ou will marry, I daresay, and then you 
3 ill hold your tongue for your own sake.” 
The color left Grace’s face, but the fire 
iil burnt in her eyea, 
“However,” continued the chivalrous 
r. Marsbbank,“‘I will stand by my offer. 
hat do you say ?”’ 
Grace’s lips parted as if she were about 
utter a scornful refusa!, but she closed 
hem again tightly, and, shrinking away 
m him as far as possible, waiked on. 
Stannard looked after her in furious 
mazement, and, it is needless to say, 
arsed her from the sole of her foot to the 
own of her head. 
As he rode on, his fury gave place to 



















with which he had taunted her? Would 
she appear at the wedding or immediately 
before or after it and make a scene? A 
hundred a year was, as he bad said, a large 
income for a girl of her class. 

Even her hatrea of him, and he had felt 
that, had read it, in every glance of her 
eyes, would scarcely account for her re- 
fausal of a sum which would place her be- 
yond the reach of want, and on the road 
to matrimony. 

This problem was added to the others 
which haunted him byday, and deprived 
him of sleep at night. 

Grace walked on, her heart beating fast 
with indignation and wounded pride. She 
had never been g bad girl, even in her 
weakness; she waf by no means a bad girl 
now; indeed, if repentance possesses the 
virtue which we ascribe to it, there were 
few better women than Grace Warner. 

Asshe crossed the moor she saw Mr, 
Jones standing by the edge of the quarry, 
and looking down at it thoughtfully. It 
was a habit he had, as if the secret of Ralph 
Forster’s murder lay somewhere amongst 
the debris of the mine, and he expected to 
find it there some day. He raise‘! bis hat, 
and came towards Grace with the smile 
which always sprang into his face when 
he saw her. 

A lovely morning for the time of year, 
Miss Grace,’’ he said. He had asked her 
to permit him to call ber ‘‘Miss Grace’’ be- 
cause, as he said, it was such a pretty 
name, and, 80 easy to pronounce, 

Grace assented to bis description of the 
weather, but in so faltering a tone that, 
with his trained acuteness, he saw some 
thing was the matter. 

“Anything wrong, Miss Grace?’ he 
asked, not sharply, but gently. 

Grace did not answer. It was always 
difficult to avoid telling the truth to Mr, 
Jones; indeed, it seemed useless to tell a 
story with those dark, bright eyes upon 
one. 

He did not press her for an answer; but, 
as was his way, instantly tried to find out 
for himself the cause of agitation. 

“Did you meet Mr. Marshbank ?’ he 
said quite casually. ‘‘l saw him ride by 
just now, going in the direction you 
came.”’ 

““Yos,’’ said Grace, with downcast eyes, 

“Ab! happy man—Mr. Marshbank !’’ he 
remarked. ‘Yes, he’s what I should 
call one of Fortune’s favorites. Got every- 
thing his own way right through the 
piece. He’s to have the earl’s money, I’m 
told. It’s quite on the cards he’ll come 
into the title, and, just to top up the meas. 
ure, he’s going to marry the most beauti- 
ful—with a glance, a rather shy glance, at 
Grace’s downcast face—‘‘one of the most 
beautiful girls in all England. Now, 
that’s what I call luck! I hear that the 
marriage is to take place next week,’’ he 
went on, refiectively, as he walked beside 
Grace towards the cottage. 

Grace made no response; but he could 
see her lips twitching and the tears come 
into her eyes, 

*You’ve quite made up your mind to 
keep that promise you made Lord Fayne?”’ 
he said, gently. 

‘-Yes,’’ she said, almost inaudibly. 
“Well,” he sald, ‘you know best, of 
course; but I’ve gota kind of feeling that 
if Lord Fayne were here—and I wish to 
goodness he was!—that he would release 
you from that promise.” 

‘‘Why do you say that?” asked Grace, 
in a whisper. 

‘‘Well,’”’ he replied, slowly, “if 1 were to 
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was very thoughtful during this visit, and 
looked at Grace musingly, while Johnnie 
played one of his delicious pieces, which 
was as much appreciated by this audience 
as by any of his more fashionable ones. 

When he was taking his leave, Mr. 
Jones held Grace’s hand rather longer 
than usual, and, perhaps unconsciously, 
pressed it tightly. Grace retreated into 
the cottage with a flush on her face, and 
Mr. Jones, lighting a cigar, walked across 
the moor to the Court. 

As he approached the house he saw Mr. 
Stannard Marshvank pacing up and down 
the lawn, his hands behind his back, his 
head bent. Mr. Jones looked at him, 
hesitated a moment, resumed his way, 
then hesitated again, and ultimately went 
up to Stannard. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said Stan- 
nard. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Mr. Jones, 
with a cheerful smile. 

But there was a tightness about his lips 
which, to those who knew the inspector, 
meant business, 

“T bave come up to see the earl,’’ he 
said, “I’ve got a paper or two I want his 
lordship to be good enough to sign.”’ 

“Lord Averleigh has gone out for a 
drive,’’ said Stannard. 

“It doesn’t matter, sir; I'll look up 
again,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘Good morning, 
sir.’’ 

But he waited, for he knew that Stan- 
nard would ask him about ‘‘the case,’”’ 

“Have you any news, Mr. Jones?”’ asked 
Stannard. “Have you discovered anything 
turther smoe I have been away ?”’ 

He put the question gravely, but quite 
easily. 

“Well, | have, just a iittle,”’ replied Mr, 
Jones. ‘it isn’t much, and I haven’t 
mentioned it to anyone,”’ 

“Ah! what is it?’ said Stannard, quite 
calmly. 

“Well, it’s a little thing I found,’ said 
Mr. Jones. “It’s a kind of clue which 
may be important, or may not—it all de- 
pends,”’ 

He took a gold sleeve-link from his 
waistcoat pocket, and held it up for Stan- 
nard’s inspection; and, as he did so, his 
sharp eyes fixed themselves on Stannard’s 
face. 

Stannard neither started nor turned pale 
he was pallid enough alresdy. Buta look 
came into bis eyes which transient as it 
was, did not escape the inspector's notice, 

“A gold sleeve-link!” said Stannard; 
and though his voice was steady, there 
was atone in it which Mr. Jones also no- 
ticed, and made a mental memorandum 
of 
“Where did you find it?” asked Stan- 
nard. 

“On the edge of the cliff where the strug- 
gle took place.’’ 

“And you think it belonged to the man 
who murdered Forster Lord Fayne ?”’ 

“[ think it belonged to the man who 
murdered Forster,” said Mr, Jones; ‘but 
whether it belonged to Lord Fayne will 
have to be proved.”’ 

“Just so,’’ remarked Stannard. Then he 
added, thoughtfully. “I think I remem- 
ber my cousin wearing studs similar to 
this. I will show it to Lord Averleigh, if 
you like, and ask him—guardedly, of 
course,” And he was about to slip the 
link into his waistcoat pocket. 

With the slightest of slight smiles, Mr. 
Jones held out his band, 

“| won’t trouble you to do that, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘1 don’t think I will make any iIn- 





tell youl should be going toofar. The 
fact is, l can’t say all I’d like to say, and 
especially to you, Miss Grace; whom I 
should like to tell everything to. But that’s 
where itis, you see! I’ina_ professional 
man, and obliged to keep my mouth shut; 
butif you are going to speak out about 
this murder and what led to it, it appears 
to me that it would be only right and fair 
to do it before the wedding.”’ 

Grace looked at him rather fearfully; 
but she shook her head. 

“[ can’t break my promise to Lord 
Fayne,”’ she said. 

“All right,’’ assented Mr. Jones, ‘You 
shall doas you like; a promise is a promise, 
and I’m not going to press you. Here is 
Johnnie waiting at the gete for you. I 
don’t believe that boy could live without 
you.”’ 





“There will never be any need for him 
to try,” said Grace. ‘I shall never leave 
him.” 

“Ah!” remarked Mr, Jones, 
lucky young beggar, though he is blind !”’ 
‘Poor Johnnie !”’ said Grace, tenderly. 


He went in and had acup of tea with 





ee xiety. What was the meaning of her 
peoduct? Was she holding her tongue, | 
nd only biding her time, tor the reason | 





them—tea seemed to be always going at 
the Warners—and as has been already 


said Mr. Jones was always welcome. He | 


| 


| 


‘Rich Johnnie !’’ commented Mr. Jones. | 


quiries about it, at present.” 
Stannard shrugged his shoulders, and 
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“Do not you ?” sald Stannard, glancing 
at him sharply. 

“I never make up my mind as to a 
man's guilt until I’ve got him in the dock, 
and heard both sides of the case," said Mr. 
Jones. 

“Very wise,’”’ assented Stannard. He 
paused a moment, then, in a lowered 
voice, said, ‘‘Mr. Jonea, I did not mean to 
tell you, but since we have been talking 
together, | have felt that I ought to do so, 
that I ought to tell you I have good rea- 
sons for believing my unhappy cousin to 
be guilty. Not of murder, mark me, but 
of manslaughter. I have reason to be- 
lieve that he was attacked by Ralph For- 
ster, and that he killed him in self-de- 
fence,”’ 

Mr. Jones did not look amazed or sur- 
prised by this momentous announcement, 

“I suppose I mustn’t ask you what 
those reasons are, sir ?”’ he said. 

“You may not,” said Stannard, very 
gravely. ‘‘My lips are sealed. Hut I may 
tell you this, that Lord Fayne is beyond 
the reach of Justice; he is where the law 
cannot reach bim, and he will never re- 
turn.”’ 

Not evon at this piece of information did 
Mr. Jones show surprise, 

“] tell you thia,’’ said Stannard, ‘not 
only to save you any further trouble, but 
in the hope that you may be induced to 
drop the case. As you can never place 
Lord Fayne in the dock, it would be cnly 
humane of you to consider the feelings of 
his father and those connected with him, 
and to let this dreadful aifair sink, so far 
as it can, into oblivion, 

“I’m glad you’ve told me this, Mr, 
Marshbank,”’ said Mr, Jones, gravely, 
“and | must confess that, though I am en. 
gaged in the case, | am notsorry that Lord 
Fayne had got away. I recommend him 
to remain where he is; in fact’’—his eyes 
seeined to giow on Stannard’s face, and to 
bore into him like a gimilet—“! should 
give the same advice to be murderer of 
Ralph Forster, whether he’s Lord Fayne 
or anyone else,”’ 

Stannard’s lips compressed tightly, and 
twitched faintly at the corners, 

‘You,’ said Mr. Jones, “If the mur- 
derer were a friend of mine, and | were 
talking to him—just as [| am talking to 
you now, Mr. Marshbank—I should say 
to him: ‘You may think you've made 
everything snug and sate, but you haven't, 
and you’d better make yourself scarce 
while there’s time, for I’m close on your 
track, and, as sure as you're alive, and 
Ralph Forster's dead, | shall run you 
down and hang you !’ 

Stannard held his breath, but managed 
to nod his head, 

“Shouldn't you think that very good 
advice, Mr. Marshbank ?” concluded Mr. 
Jones, in a very lowand solemn voice, 
Stannard nodded again, 

“Most excellent advice, Mr, Jones,’’ he 
said, his voico sounding dry and strange 
in hisown ears, ‘¢tood-day to you!"’ 
Good-day, sir,’’ said Mr. Jones, cheer- 
fully. 

As he walked away he hummed the air 
which Johnnie had played, Kut presently 
he stopped, and, addressing his cigar, 
murmured — 

“Mr, Stannard Marshbank isa clever 
man! He really is a very clover man! But 
he must mind that he isn’t too clever!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“ 4 D the man intended to” warn 
bin?’ Slannard asked himaselt, 
as he went back to the house, He 

told himself that the idea was absurd, 





| dropped the link, with assumed Indifler- 


ence, into Mr, Jones’ outstretched hand, 
“It would be difficult to prove that the 


“Yos,’’ assented Mr. Jones; “unless the 
other link was found in his possession,’”’ 


| 

thing belonged to Lord Fayne,’’ he said. 
| 
| 

| 

| 


Stannard smiled. “Which is not very 
probable,”’ he said. “Having missed tals 
one, he would be sure to destroy the re- 
maining one.”’ 

“Or hide it,” said Mr. Jones. ‘And, if 
he did it might not be impossible to find 
it.’’ 

“Not impossible, but very improbable,” 
said Stannard. 

“IT don’t know,” sain Mr. Jones, cheer- | 
fully. ‘It’s extraordinary how little | 
things of his kind are found, 6ven when | 
the man who hides them filatters himself 
that he has buried them out of sight for | 





‘‘Hfe@’s a | ever.”’ 


looked straight before him, 


Stannard 


| with set face and half lowered lids. 


“It seems to me,’’ he said, ‘that it 
doesn’t need any further evidence to con- 
vict Lord Fayne.”’ 

“You think him guilty, of course, Mr, 
Marshbark ?’’ | 


And yet that accursed link had been 
found, and was in the possession of the 
ecnnipg bloodhound! Was it possible 
that he suspected Stannard to be the 
owner? Kven if he did suspect it would 
be difficult to prove; and, supposing he 
were abl6 to prove it, it would not make 
evidence against hin — Stannard, bie 
might have dropped iton the spot where 
it was found botore or after the murder. 
And yet, though he persuaded himself 
that Jones’ warning wat not intended for 
him, a vagueand additional dread was 
added to those which already baunted 
him. 
Ob! if h6 and Eva were only married, 
and away from this hateful place! 
[TO BK OONTINUED, | 
——P. aE —_—— 
APART? from all the transient 
which accomnpanios this holiday season, 
and which would alone make it 
worth celebrating, its great mission is so 
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to infuse into us all the spirit of love 
kindness, and gootwill that itmay con 
tinue lo awell with us throngh the ones 
ing year, swoetening and purifying ou 
hearts while exalling and broater 
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When the soft autumn baze is past and gone, 
And the flowers lie withered and dead on the 


lawn, 

When up from the chimney the blue emoke 
curls, 

And down from the clouds the white snow 
whirls— 


Then we ait by the fireside, my boy and I, 
Aud telk of the things he willdo, by and by 


Hie's n great Httle man, Just seven years old, 

On the threshoid of life, bright, cheerful and 
bold; 

For bins this world ts all colour de rose- 

Ile reem wll of Iife’# poetry and none of tts 
proee. 

Ile loves to hear of the true and the brave, 

Of valorous deeds on land and wave,” 

And pletured clear in his boyish free, 

A dewp love of honor and truth we trace 


My boy, may Godin hisiniinite love, 
heep thee pure and true till we meet above 





Poppies. 


BY M. & 








ail the glory and the beauty that an 

east wind, @ ciear atioosphere, arc 
birong sunlight can give it; and in tront, 
with a teackground of fields and 
yellow “auustard’ bio#som, stood a girl 
crowned—covered— draped with glowing, 
vivid poppies that fell in showers over 
her, f:om the crown of her sailor hat to 
the long clover-laden grass at her feet, 

The girl was # picture in herself. Her 
dark hair clustered in small curls ebove 
the oval face, and her darker ey 6s gleamed 
all the more brightly in contrast to the 
color called into her cheeks by the touch 
of the keen fresh breeze, 

Poppies abounded on that land, it could 
bring forth Jittle else, sald my brother in 
law with a groan évery time he looked out 
over bis crimsoning ftlelds; but all the 
Kame, they imparted a glory to the land 
scape th at nothing—save themsel vos, could 
give. - bad told John so that morning, 
and been called a ‘Job's Comforter” for 
my pains; I told myself 80 now as | 
walked across the field to meet the poppy- 
laden Ailsa St. Ruth, my sister's friend— 
and mine. 

“Look at me!’ she cried, balf tn fun, 
half in protest. “And the children will 
not jot me throw these things down,” 

‘Not likely, when we have taken the 
trouble to make the garlands on purpose,” 
said my nephew, Koland the secona, 


[3a en moO Wes toe soa, shining In 


mrecn 


“LT miust sketch you-—just so,’’ | erted, 
pulling out pencil and == sketch-book. 
“Stand as you are fora moment—the de 


tails can be added by-and.bye,’’ 

A faint tinge of color swept into her 
temples, and played underneath her hair, 
yet she stocd pationtly to gratify my 
whip, while the children crowded round 
me to Watch the process. 

“You're making it very 
Jim,” said Monica, the 
wantit when you's done,”’ 

‘Tt shall be mine,” said Roland the as- 
sertive. ° 

“Indeed, I'm to have it myself,’’ quoth 
Harold, whose impationce made him jog 


Uncle 
youngest. ‘] 


nieve, 


my eibow more than once. “Just be 
quick, Unele Jim, will you?” 
“And why are you going to have it, Vad 


like to know?” inquired Roland aggres 
sively. *‘Ailsa——’’ 

“iim going to marry Ailsa when I grow 
up,” he announced quickly, “and every- 
thing belonging to her will be mine also.”’ 

“There spoke (he true man,” said I with 
a laugh, a8 I calmly put both block 
and pencil into my own pocket again. 
“Harold, boy, others can play at that 
game—anc, meanwhile, the sketch is 
mine."’ 

Harold looked angrily at me, the tn- 
truder. 

“| always intended to marry Ailsa,’’ he 
began with a little plaintive ring inter 
mingling with his anger; but Roland, «ho 
had been studying me attentively, put in 
his word, 

“Uncle Jim means to marry her hiimn- 
self,’ he said, with the air of one who 
makes a discovery. ‘‘And 0, of course, 
he wants everything——”’ 

His words had taken away my breath, 
to that I could make no earlier protest. 

“You young scamp—’"’ | was beyin 
ning, When my second nephew interposed 
ag?in in his clear, high treble. | 

“Uncle Jim cannot—he cannot marry | 
anyone. He's got a wife already 
where,’’ 


BOTA- 


A look of pain shot into the girl’s eyes 
for one moment; but I felt hot and 
and | 


ANRTY, 


fear | hated this clear voiced be y 
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Helen’s favorite child—an enfant terrible 


to the housebolda. 

“I never jest about such things,”’ I be 
gan slowly, but that boy interrupted mé 
passionately. 

“Who's ‘jJesting?’ he asked sharply 
“I’ve heard all about your wife, Unole 
Jim, and I'm very sorry and ail that—but 
you ought not to take my sketch, you 
know,”’ 

‘In it not my own?”’ 

“It is clearly Dr. Chester’a, Harold,’’ 
said Ailen gently. “Come here, dear, | 
will give you a photograph when we £0 
in—and it #ball be your very own—withb a 
little frame to put it in, so that it can 
stand on the tablein your room.” 

“Then it'll be balf mine,’ said Roland 
in huge content. “Let us go back at once, 
Alina.”’ 

She bad turned while speaking, with 
ber profile towards me; and | saw that she 
meant to ,lve me time to recover my 
usual manner, 

“His wife—bis wile!’ I could fancy she 
was saying. “1 did not know—l never 
thougbt.”’ 

And 1}, al, what was Il thinking? Better 
notask. Better not know, Mine was no 
enviable lot. It had never been one. 

All that life could give me of pleasure 
or g:aduess, was bound upin that poppy 


crowned girl, who was only Helen's 
friend--and mine, 
“Tie word has forgotten | have a 


wite,’’ 1 said presentiy, in atone that was 
neif an apology for not acknowledging 
the fact belore, 

“Did you pot forget her yourself?’ she 
#ald, turning round ina momentary fase, 
which even loewned was justified, but | 
shook my head gloomily. 

“I, forget ?—Il wish I could. 
bas been insane for nany yoars. 
she must bave been mad when we mar- 
ried, 
was taken away, and 
over since, 
wife, Ailsa,’’ 

“Ob, 1 didu’t know,” she cried, stop- 
ping to put her bands in mine in token of 
Ler sytupathy, whiie tears filled her lovely 
dark vyosn, “I dign’t know, 1t seenme tie 
suddert thing in the world,”’ 

“It is even worse,’ | muttored to my- 
self, “She does not know that | 
‘his woman because | was told 
breaking her heart over me, I did not 
love her; ob, dear, no. But 1 was not 
worthy of auy Woman's broken heart, so 
I married her, and took my misery on 
my own head.’’ Aioud 1 slid quietly— 
“We can always be friends, you aud 1— 
cau we not?’ aud haad fo band, within 
sightof the silent sea, we miude a compact 
of triendship—friendship to the end. 


has been shut up 


tuarricd 
she wae 


Tne children had raced on in front— 
litiie they recked how they had burt—us, 


got home first. We, with @ worla of sor- 
row beineen Us, CAMO BObvErly after, 
lingering in the sweetness of the fading 
day. 

Somowhore out of sight in the border- 
land 'twixt heaven and earth, a lark was 
siuging, bis song floating Gown to us ina 
sweet refrain of almost celestial hope and 
joy, and Alisa lifted her head to listen. 

‘That song is full of 
“itis iutended for you. Out of the gloom 
of your life something bright and good 
may coime.’’ 

“Ah! What?’ 

There was a want of faith underlying 
my question, but the outlook before me 
was notinspiring, and | had seen nothing 
but misery for so long, 

“When can anything different come to 
me? My life is forecast from the begin- 
ning to the end,”’ 

My poppy-laden friend turned quickly 
round, her flowers falling gently on either 
side from the garlands which she still 
wore; although I believe she had forgot- 
ten their existence, 

“Oh, hush!’ she cried, her lips parting 
tremulously with her words, “I do not 
like to hear you speak so bitterly. To be 
able to endure is to show one’s self viotor 
over circumstances, Don’t you 
ber 


remem- 


“<«How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong?’” 





| pathos she 
| story to ber, 


| life’s agony, even although 


Il almost smiled at the passion and the 
displayed. Tois was a new 

It was a fresh experience to 
come in contact with pain—with part of 
the contact 
were but vicariously borne. 

“Your poppies bave faded,”’ | told her 
as we neared the door of Cloudsley Manor, 
“How soon these wild things die!” 

She smiled painfully. 

“They are the flowers of the Garden of 


Slee] are they not? 


of s 6ep and forget 
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meni | 


| eames I don’t want them to cle Just | 


yet.” 

“Give me one,” I pleaded, helding out 
my hand, “I want it for a memory.” 

She did not give it, but 1 took one—it 
had been hanging on the brim of her bat; 
it fell while we were talking—and I have 
it still. 

“To-morrow I am going home,” I told 
her. “I have much to do toere before I 
ain ordered abroad again. Perhaps you 
will think of me sometimes—as the most 
unfortunate man you know.” 

“] will think of you as they think of 
the biave who fight valiantly-——’”’ 

“A losing battle,” I supplemented when 
she paused. “Ab, Ailss, you little 
know - 

Then the door was flung open, the three 
children stood framed in by the dark oak, 
and beyond were my sister Helen and her 
husband— Roland Cloudsley. 

“What an age you have been! And 
what bave you been doing to yoursell, 
Allsa?’’ cried Helen, drawing her friend’s 
hand through her arm as she spoke. 
“The tea is nearly cold, too, I declare 
Roland and | were tired of waiting, s0 we 
had a cup each by ourselves.” 

The tea-table looked very inviting, 
spread out daintily in the big hall, be- 
neath the stag’s horns, and the men In 
armor, and the children flitted about like 
tiny ghostiings, s= they tried the merits 
of girdle-cakes and scones, while Ailsa 
sank down on the oak settee near the 
cavernous fireplace, and I loungeu againat 
the broad window seat, 








My wite | 
1 think | 


Three weeks alter that event she | 


That is the history of my | 


They raced on, trying to see who would | 


hope,’”’ she said, | 


“And what did you do, my sonnies?”’ 
asked Helen of ber sons, ‘‘Have you 
| been good boys?’ 
| ‘Very,’’ they both replied in a breath. 
‘‘We trimmed up Ailsa with flowers, And 
then Uncie Jim came and drawed her, 
but he won't give us his picture,”’ 

“He is setfiah,’’ added the younger 
Roland, 

“All right, young man; I’ll pay you out 
for this,” I said grimly. ‘‘Just wait till I 
return from home,”’ 

“Are you going to see your wife?”’ 

The question came froma Harold, but it 
made Helen turn white. 

“Oh, Harold!” sbe cried sharply, and 
| then she turned to me asif to apologize 
for his word. ‘] am so sorry, Jim.” 

“It’s all right, little woman,” I replied. 
“] am going to see Grannie, Harold, 
Shall 1 give her your love?” 

“Anak her tosend me something nice,”’ 
| he rejoined, with the prom ptitude that d:s- 

tinguished the children of this household. 

“It is along time since my birthday.” 

“When I grow old, I’ll have a buffday 
every day,’ said the little Monica; 
whereat her fatier kissed her, and her 

| mother laughed. 

“When you grow old, you'll have no 
‘pufidayas’ at all, I expect,” said Roland 
the elder, ‘‘That’s one of the things that 
belongs to the days when we think ‘asa 
child,’ ”’ 

| But this subject became fruitful of 
much controversy, and in the midst of it 
I slipped away. I had my packing to do, 
and we dined at seven. 

I had vot much time to spare. But 
when | reached my room I did not pack. 

] sat down instead, and thought—a far 
more dangerous proceeding, and one that 
could not profit me at all. 

The next morning I left the Manor very 
early, and three weeks later saw me on 
board a liner, bound for the East once 
more, for my leave was up. 

I bade Helen farewell in a note that gave 
her much wise counsel concerning the 
way in which she was bringing up ber 
children—the boys especially—but I said 
not one word about Ailsa St. Ruth. 

Two withered poppies were lodged in 
my old note book. Photographed on my 
mind was the figure of a girl standing 
in a clover field, with the gold and red 
background, and the setting sun in front; 
and in my desk was a sketch. These 
things went with me, 

My wife lived on. They said she might 
ive to be a very old woman, she was 80 
well and strong. And 1, with my spoilt 
life, was going alone to (ake up my work 
once more. 

“You were too ready to listen to ber 


_ father’s story, dear Jim,’’ said my mother 


wistfully, as we said ‘“tood-bye.” “She | 
was not at all the sort of girl you could | 
ever have loved. My boy, why were you 
80 easily blinded? Toe man was a for- 
tune-hunter; the girl was brought upin a} 
dreadful school. Itis a sorrowful bit of 
history for my son.” 

She was aviever woman—would God | 
had taken her advice long ago! 

We make mistakes—we men! We mnst 
learn to live under the shadow of tbose 
mistakes 


tN 
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This is life, 
+ * * ” * * 


Two years later 1 came home again_ 
free. 

My wife had died—no matter how—% 
was a grnesome story, and were better Sor. 
gotten. 

She was dead, and we do not say harsh 
things about the dead, 

I came bome, and the first person J met 
in town was Lawton, whom ! had know, 
abroad, who bailed me joyfully. 

‘Obester, by all that’s lucky!’’ he orieg 
in an ecstasy. ‘Can you lend me a hang 
foraday orso? I am nearly dead with 
work—fever and +o forth; my assistant js 
down with it too, and if I don’t get relies 
l’il knock under also. You’ve nothing og 
earth to do, stay and help me like a good 
fallow. You like work, I know.” 

“I can give you a day or two, thatis 
all,”’ I replied. “Remember, I am on 
way bome, and my mother will beh 
disappointed if I don’t turn up.” 

What was the good of talking to Law. 
ton? He was the mcst obstinate don 
in the world, and he looked deadly il! into 
the bargain. 

In five minutes he had convinced me 
that I should be doing the most virtuous 
thing I could if I went to bis aid. So | 
went. 

‘‘] am an ass for my pains,’ I told bim 
frankly. ‘It has been my ruin to be too 
good-natured, but you look till——” 

“TIL !—I believe I’m going to die,” said 
the unblushing Lawton, like a second 
Ananias, as he carried me and my lug. 
gage off in a “growler.”” ‘*You area 
trump, Chester—you always were. Had 
you lived in the Middle Ages you would 
have been a knight errant or a creature of 
that sort.”’ 

Then he tucked himself and bis long 
legs into the vehicle after me, and away 
we went, jogging as far in one direction 
as I had intended to go in another, while! 
wondered at myself for my folly. 

Lawtou was a man with a hundred and 
one fads. He had set up a private ho 
pital arrangement, and run it pretty sue 
cessfully, until his assistant fell out—ill, 
Hunting about for his successor, he came 
across me— worse luck ! 

This was what | learnt as we went along. 
In his hospital there were three nurses, & 
matron, and a staff of servants. Patients 
he seemed to bave in plenty. The beds 
were seldom empty, and the cases in 
terested him, 

An enthusiast in his way, he took the 
most real pleasure in this kind of work, 
and, by degrees, he infused some ot his 
enthusiasm into me. 

By the time we arrived in Great Middle 
ham Square | was almost reconciled to 
the capture, all I bargained for was one 
night’s rest. Not one stroke would I do 
until the morrow; 80, seeing I meant it, he 
gave me a decent dinner, a big smoke, 
and sent me to bed, where I slept peace 
fally. 

The next day my duties were to begin. 

Lawton’s hospital was a cheery place 
when seen by daylight. Each patient had 
a room, and some of the “‘cases’’ were bad 
ones. The nurses were bright young 
women, carefully chosen, and full of un 
tailing good temper and energy, and their 
manner vas perfect. Lawton introduc” 
me to the matron and then went off. 

“Dr, Chester has kirdly promised to 
take care of the patients here,’’ be told her 
in my hearing. “{ have outside work 
enough on my hands, Good-bye, Coester; 
don’t kill yourself.’’ 

“No fear of that,” I retorted with & 
laugh. ‘‘Now, Mrs. Morton, I'll begia 
with the worst cases first; will you comé 
with me to-day ?” 

She rose at once—a kindly, plump little 
woman, I wondered where Lawton 
picked her up—and we went upstairs 
gether, she talking all the way. At one 
door she paused. 

“This is a very serious case,”’ she said in 
alow tone. ‘I don’t know how Mrs. Jen- 
nings is today, but last night she ws 
restless, and that was a bad sign. Nurse 
Grace is sitting with her now.’’ 

The room was shaded by heavy our 
tains, and these were drawn. Evidently 
this patient wanted sleep and rest. A tall 
woman in a nurse’s garb rose at our @D- 





trance, and moved to let me draw near. 

“She is asleep,”’ she whispered. “And 
Dr. Lawton thinks she is better.’”’ 

“This is Nurse Grace,” said the matron 
quietly in my ear. 

“Nurse Grace, you go with this gentle 
man to the others—you know them, and 
don’t. I’ll stay here till you return.” 

There was rothing to be dene for Mr 
Jennings but to let her sleep; 80 I moved 
on, following my new guide, who closed 
the door softly bebind me, as we passe l 
out of the room. 
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But as we stood in the corridor, with the 
light streaming ia upon her, I started. 
There wa? sometbing strangely familiar in 
ber manner and figure. Her face was the 
face of my day dream—of my most tender 
haunting memories. 

‘“Narse Grace!’’ I cried aloud in my as- 
toniebment. ‘You are—’’ 

“Ailsa Grace St. Ruth—yes,”’ she said, 
in low, sweet tones—all the sweeter to the 
ear that had not beard them for so long. 
“You are home once again, Dr. Chester; 
I may say ‘Welcome back to England,’ | 
suppose.’”’ 

Icaught ber hands in mine and held 
them fast. 

“Allsa,”’ I eried, scarcely heeding what 
she said, ‘Ailsa, I came back to look for 
you. It is true, my love—my dear love.” 

“Dr. Chester !’’ 

She drew away ber bands, and her voice 
trembled. 

“Itis qaite right, my darling,’’ 1 mur- 
mured, ‘I am free to come here—to tell 
you of my love—to plead for yours in re- 
turn. She is dead, Ailsa; and the unhappy 
past has gone forever, thank God! ButlI 
did notexpect to find you so soon——”’ 


“Nor here,” she added, gently. ‘Yet! 
have been very happy in my work——”’ 

‘“Ailsa—do you love me? Don’t keep 
me waiting for my answer.” 

Her head fell lightly on my shoulder, 
her hands yielded to my clasp; I kissed 
them over and over again, blessing Law- 
ton, in my heart, for the persistency with 
which he had brought me bere to find my 
love at last. 

1 had found her in the midst of unsel- 
fish work for others—blessing the sick and 
sorrowful by her presence, carrying les- 
sons of faitb, and patience, and enduranco 
wherever she went, and calming ber own 
spirit into submission and peace. For all 
earth’s heavy-laden ones may find com- 
fort in such work, whereby their souls are 
soothed in soothing others, and they rise 
out of self into self-abnegation. 


I think Mrs, Morton opened her eyes 
when at last we returned to her, we had 
been so long away; but, happily, Lawton 
found Mrs. Jennings a great deal better 
for her sleep. 

To picture Lawton’s face when I led 
Ailsa to him as my promised wife is de- 
lightful. Consternation, concern and 
anger struggled for mastery by turns; and 
only the poppy-crowned sketch showed 
him I had found her whom I had lost so 
long before. 

“My best nurse! My most trusted 
ally,’’ be grumbled, ‘I must say iy is too 
bad of you, Chester—and I was so certain 
you were not a marrying man, or given to 
this kind of thing. I am not, I don’t 
know why you should be,” 


‘That is as we are made,’’ I replied pen- 
itently. “My dear fellow, I must have 
married Ailsa, had I gone down into the 
very depths to find her.”’ 

After all the grumbler did not lose either 
of us, 

I had come bome ‘‘for good’’ this time; 
and when our brief honeymoon was over, 
Ailsa and Icame quietly down to go on 
working in Dr. Lawton’s hospital. 

Why not? 

The greatest happiness life can give 
comes from helping others, That is the 
lesson we have both learntin the hard 
school of ex perience. 

But in our rooms you will always find 
poppies in the vases, and my wife’s por- 
trait that adorns my ‘‘den’”’ is of her as I 
Saw her that evening long ago, crowned 
with the flowers that belonged of old to 
the Garden of Sleep—the land where 
EKarth’s sorrows are forgotten. 

We forgoto urs also in the larger love 
that makes the ‘‘whole world kin”’ to us, 

The only disappointed people in this 
matter of our wedding were Heilen’s boys, 
but they find their revenge in favoring 
us with their company at stated periods, 
and I always take care to remember their 
‘“‘bufidays,”’ 

sn ae A 


AUSTRALIAN BRUMBIE HORSES. 





not a distinct equine variety, posses- 

ses attributes and qualities peculiar 

to itself, and, like the wild cattle and wild 

buffaloes of Australia, is the descendant 
of runaways of imported stock. 

At no distant period of Australian pas- 

toral history the Brumbie was as great a 

scourge to the western pastoralist as the 


iy {EK Brumbie Horse of Australia, though 


rabbit has since become; but # scourge, | 
fortunately, that could be dealt with more | 
and by perseverance abolished. | 
The stature and breeding of Brumbies | 


easily, 


varies in accordance with the circum- 
stances of origin in different localities. 
In some places, magnificent horses, show- 





ing great quality, have accumulated in 
very large numbers. 

As the result of well-bred, and, in some 
cases, imported sires having been lost, 
strange to say, the inbreeding did not ap- 
parently affect the good quality. In other 
places the veriest weeds swarm over the 
country; and yet theese same creatures, 
rubbisby in stature and sppearance, will, 
both In their wild etate and when broken, 
accomplish feats of endurance almost in- 
oredible. 

I at one time possessed a meéan-looking, 
ill-shaped mare of true Bruinbie breeding. 
One of her feats was to carry me—in all, 
fourteen and a half a stone—over bush 
roads, a distance of sighty-tive measured 
miles on a summer day of thirteen bours, 
with only an hour’s midday reat. In their 
wild state, Brumbies will, when, in dry 
times water “gives out,’”’ travel immense 
distances to the next water; and even in 
good seasons, when twelve or more miles 
from the water they will travel that dis- 
tance daily to and fro to drink. 


In Brumbie country, the passing trav- 
eler must needs tend bis horses closely; 
for the young Brumbie stallions, con- 
stantly driven irom their baunts by the 
older sires, wander in search of compan- 
ions, and show marvellous intelligence 
and tact in taking these, when found, into 
seclusion. It is at all times a difficult 
matter to recover stray stock from the 
Brumbie mobs. The term ‘with the 
Brumbies” isa common one throughout 
bush Australia to signify hopelessly lost. 

Portions of Western New South Wales 
and southern Queensland were some years 
ago almost devastated by Brumbies; and 
all sorts of devices were resorted to by 
squatters torid themselves of the pests. 
Many sheep owners fenced in their water 
holes with barbed wire in such a way that 
nothing larger than a sheep could enter to 
drink. 

In this manner tens of thousands of 
horses perisbed. Other bolders destroyed 
immense numbere by meéans of strong 
trap yards built in scrubs, having. near 
the yard, long wings or guide fences, 
strongly made of timber, and extending 
outwards by means of calico strips from 
tree to tree, like wire fence, for ten or 
more miles beyond. 


Except in close quarters, wild horses 
will notapproach the fluttering strips of 
calico, The trap and wings being ready, a 
number of horsemen started the mobs in 
such a way as to meet the wings, along 
which they galloped intothe yards. Once 
entrapped, the horses were shot; but, it 
being laborious to clear the yard of the 
dead animals, an easier and less expensive 
plan was resorted to. 

A crush—that is, long lines of parallel! 
fences just wide enough for one horse to 
pass at a time—was erected; they were 
driven into tbis long lane, at the end ot 
which stood an expert, armed with a 
keen knife. 

As each animal passed. its jugular vein 
was severed, and the bleeding creature 
tore madly away into its native scrub, only 
to stagger and die from loss of blood, 
within balf a mile of the trap. This de 
vice, though barbarous, did away with the 
difficulty of removing carcasses, and be- 
came the universal method of destruction. 

In this work of destruction animals 
showing extra quality were occasionally 
reserved for use; but in order toenable the 
horsemen to drive them away, it was 
necessary to stop their galloping, and this 
was done very simply. 

A packing-needie and strong twine were 
run through the point of each ear, the 
twines left in; these were then tied under 
the horse’s chin, bending the ears down 
on the cheeks. Tied in this way, a horse 
will not gallop, and may be turned and 
driven quietly. 

Of late years, however, the extension cf 
railways, the utilization of waste lands 
and constant destruction, have so thinnei 
the Brumbie haunts, that they have ceased 
to affect the pastures; though they are 
troublesome in the other ways referred to 
In many cases ineffectual attempts are 
made to yard the mobs, and when this 
bas been tried once or twice, it is astonish- 
ing how cunning they become, 

Even when by good riding a number of 
horsemen have brought a Brumbie mob 
into close quarters, it not infrequently 
happens that old stallions turn and charge 
open mouthed at the borsemen, and thus 
invariably break away;in which case the 
mob will fo'low in spite of all efforts made 
to stop them. 

Sometimes the riders succeed in shoot- 
ing the old stallions; but even then a panic 
and stampede of the mad creatures fol- 
lows, and they are lost. Often when old 


' wild horses find themselves inprisoned, 
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they charge the fences and destroy them- 


sel ves, 


Some MopERN Uses or GLass,—Aocord- 
ing to Pliny, the discovery of glass, like 
many another article that has proved of 
immense benefit to mankind, was entirely 
fortuitous. A merchant sbip laden with 
nitre (a fossil alkali) being driven ashore 
on the coast of Galilee in 77 A. D., thecrew 
went ashore for food, which they cooked 
by the water's edge, constracting a rough 
support for their utensils out of pieces of 
their cargo, which produced a vitrification 
of the sand beneath the fire, and afforded 
the hint for the manufacture of glass. 

Several patents for roofing-glass have 
been taken out during the last few years, 
the best perhaps bein, that in which, dur- 
ing manufacture, the glass is moulded 
upon steel-wire netting, which greatly in- 
creases its strength without appreciably 
lessening its transparency, and allows of 
its being used in much larger sheets. 

A Paris firm of glassmakers, MM. Apert | 
Freres, now produce some porous glass to 
be used for window-panes, The pores are | 
too fine to admit of diaught, but cause a 
pleasant and healthy ventilation in a 
room. By méans of the toughening pro- | 
coss, glass railway-sleepers, tram-rails, | 
floor-piates, grindstones, etc., have been | 
produced. 

Articies of dress are now being ex 
tensively made of this material. A Vene- 
tian wanufacturer is turning out bonnets 
by the thousand, the glass cloth of which 
they are composed having the same shim- 
mer and brilliancy of c lor as silk, and, | 
what is a great advantage, being imper- 
vious to water. 

In Russia there has for a long timo ex- 
isted a tissue mrnufactured from the fibre | 
of a peculiar filamentous sione from the 
Siberian mines, which by some secret pro- 
cess is shredded and spun iuto a fabric 
which, altbough soft to the touch and 
pliable iu the extreme, is of so durable a | 
nature that it never wears out. 

This is probably what has given an en- 
terprising firm the idea of producing 
spun-giass dress lengths. The Muscovite 
atoll is thrown into the fire when dirty, 
like asbestos, which itis made absolutely 
cleau again; but the spun glass silk is | 
simply brushed with a hard brush and | 
soap and water, and is none the worse for | 
being cither stained or soiled. The ma- 
terial is to be had in white, green, lilac, | 
pink, and yellow, and bids fair to become | 
very fashionable for evening dresses, 

An Austrian is the inventor of this 
novel fabric, which is rather costly. Table- 
cloths, napkins, and window-curtains are 
also made of it, It has also been dis- 
covered that glass is capable of being | 
turned into a fine cloth, which can be 
worn next the skin without the slightest 
discomfort. 

In each strand there are two hundred 
and fifty almost invisible threads, and to | 
make three quarters of a yard of this ma- 
terial employs four women one whole | 
day. Tbis curious fabric of mingled silk | 
and glass is arranged as a gored skirt over 
ope of white silk. It is bordered with a 
flounce of chiffon, partially veiled with a 
glittering fringe of giass. Above it isa 
twist of chiflon and plaited glass, The 
bodice i4 in silver cloth, woven in with 
threads of glass, and glass epaulets glim- 
mer above the chiffon sleeves. The price 
of this ball dress is five hundred dollars. 

The Infanta is pure white, but the 
giass cap be made in a variety of colors, 
and can be so woven through the silk as 
to produce a shot effec. The seams have 
to be glued together instead of being 
sewn. The silvery sheen produced by 
the fine threads of giass is remarkably 
pretty, especially under the rays of arti- 
ficial light. 

And while on the subject of dress, we 
may mention a most dangerous fashion 
that obtained « few years back, fortun- 
ately not toa very widé extent, and only 
for a short time—nameély, sprinkling the 
hair, dresses, and flowers at balls, parties, 
and theatres with powdered glass, 

Tue inbalation of these minute particies 
of gias#, one of the deadliest forms of 
slow poiscn, and perfectiy insoluble, sets 
up serious inflammation io the pulmonary 
organs, stomach, throat, and other mem 
branes to which it adheres; and, more- 
over, these grains injuriously affect the 
delicate structure of the eye. 

— sa © 

THERE was recently sold at Paris atime- 
piece which Philippe Egalite presented to 
George iV. It represents a negress’ head, 
with jewels in the hair and a jeweled 
clasp for the handkerchief. On pulling 
one of the earrings the hour is shown in 
the right eye and the minute in the left; 
on pulling the other a set of bells chime 
the hour, 





| good land than on poor, and 
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Scientific and Usefii, 


Oak Statn.—Equal parts of potash and 
peari ash, two ounces each to about one 
quart of water, give a good oak stain. Use 
carefully, as it will blister the hands, Add 
water if the color be too deep, 

AN ARTISTIC Raptator,.—The hot water 
pipes, colle, and other heaters for build 
ing’ are usually so unsightly that a new 
and elegant radiator which has been intro 
duced will commend itself to household- 
ers. These radiators consist of blade like 
tubes of decorated exterior, and seem 
rather an ornament to a house than any- 
thing else, 

ELxcrriorr.y—Dr. Saunders, a great 
specialist and a member of the Health 
Board of London, is a great believer in the 
value of the electric light. He claims that 
electricity is a great moral power; that it 
protecis humanity better than the pbilan- 
thropiat, and by purifying the workshops 
and the factories the sanitary laws are car- 
ried out with much less friction. 

A PNEUMATIC Boat.—A new portable 
boat on pneumatic principles, will be use- 
ful to travelers and people in the country. 
It consiats, it is said, of an indiarubber 
shell like a horse-collar, with water-proof 
leggings and boots attached, forming part 
of the bottom of the boat. The person in- 


| sorts his legs into these leggings and draws 


tho boat up to his waist, then walks into 


| the water, inflating the pneumatic collar 


until it buoys him up, The boat can b» 
propelled by the feet and hands, or by 
hoisting a small sail. 


A New DIaAMonpd Trsarer.—It is wel) 


| known to jewelorsa that aluminium will 


mark « glass or ‘paste’ diamond, but not 
the true gem, provided the surface is wet. 
This fact has now been applied ip the 
production of a mechanical tester, which 
consists of a small disc of aluininiam 
rapidly resolved by an electric motor. 
The stone to be tested is wetted, and held 
against the edge of the disc by means of a 
8 ring clainp. Whben metallic inarks are 
found on the stone after this treatment,!| 
is rejected as false. 
-__ DD = 


Farm and arden, 


Crors,—It is an axiom that few crops 
worth cultivating but will do betier on 
give better 
returns with fertilizing than without. It 


| is an idle notion that tomatoes will do bet- 


teron poor soil. Heavy manuring will 
give twice the yield. 

A Worn-Our FarM.—We doubt if there 
need be any such thing a8 a worn-out 
farm. Free tertilizing and thorough culti- 
vation bave :made productive even the 
long abandoned wheat fields of New Eng 
land. They now yield as bounteous crops 
as do those of tne “fertile West.’’ 

WEED ouT THE Cows, —One of the great. 
est needs of this country is less diary 
cows, but of a better character individu 
ally. With the fabulots army of cattle 
that occupy valuable room on our farms 
and in our stables, a large per cent. of 
them are in « financial point of view of 
littie value, 

Grarrina.—It you intend to do any 
grafting next spring, mix together four 
parts rosin, two parts beeswax and one 
part beef tallow. It must be softened when 
used, but need not be worked with the 
hand; apply witha «tick, Ifthe winds 
chill it too readily in the vessel, place a 
piece of giass Over it. 

SHukers,—In Australia the scab in sheep 
has been absolutely wiped out by the per- 
sistent use of hot baths of sulphur and 
tobacco, followed by one of sulphur and 
quickline at a temperature of 110. degrees, 
However sound the apparent condition ot 
any imported sheep, down it must go into 
this bath. There is no more #eab in thal 
country. 

HAMS AND Bacon. —If a farmer with # 
few hogs will kill two or three at a time 
and cure the hams and bacon and inake 
up all the sausage and lard possible he 
will tind his pig crop will yield him dou- 
ble the ready cash he can get from the 
shipper. Of course, be must know how 
to trim and cure and bandle his meat, so 
as lo make it attraccvive to the eye and the 
palate, 

—$_—2= «<a 

Iris MUCH Brrrek to také proper care 
ofa Cough or Cold from ita incipiency, by 

using promptly Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, 


than to runany risk of developing fatal 
Pulmonary Affection fis well known 
curative is equally eflective in the prita 


ary stay 6“ of q3 Agthbina and 


Bronchitis 


pramuiteipetie ul, 
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The Family Relations, 

Some time ago a leading paper raised 
in an exceedingly thoughtful article, the 
important questions, ‘Is it an advantage 
to be brought up ina mixed family of 
boys and girls? How brotherless 
women compare as wives with women 
to know men’s ‘fads’ 
and weaknesses while living at home 
with their brothers ? And how do sia 
terless men compare as husbands with 


do 


who have come 


many-sistered men ?’’ 

If one imagines a sisterless man and 
a brotherless woman married, without 
having had opportunities of seeing how 
clashing characteristics have to be 
checked in a large family, one sees there 
would be present in the new household 
all the elements for a dense growth of 


misunderstandings. It is, of course, 


easy to imagine a love that ie & solvent | 
of all difficulties, a sympathy so quick | 


and sure that misreading is out of the 
question and misunderstanding can 
never gain a moment's foothold, but 
that is the rare exception. 

Asa rule, those who have not had op 
portunities of learning how character 
must be accommodated to character, 
even where very warm love exists, pay 
with uncomfortable later experience for 
the ignorance of their youth. 

People who wonder at the amount of 
conjugal unhappiness in the world fail 
to take account of the fact that a large 
proportion of itis due to sheer ignor- 
ance of human character on the part ot 
men and women who marry. If there 
were not this ignorance, honeymooniuy 
couples would not be so extraordinarily 
peculiar as to attract general attention, 
Their study of each other is so very ob 
viously beginning, insteadof being fuirly 
complete, that no one can fail Lo observe 
the process, 

Look, on the contrary, at the woman 
who has been brought up in the midst 
of many brothers, She has learned her 
own limitations by a long course of ex 
perience, gradually and almost insensibly 
gained, She knows that in re 
spects men are most easily managed by 


Some 


being humored, and that it is well nigh 


useless to expect them to be always 
amooth in manner and uurutitled in 
temper, She is aware that the best of 
them are not angels or heroes, but need 


a good deal of allowance to be made in 
judging them, yet that, after all, they 
are at bottom probably very decent fel- 
lows. In short, the composite nature of 
mankind is practically, mot theoretic- 
ally, known to her. 

Very likely, too, she will have been 
taught to make things easy for the men 
folk—to hide care from them, to guard 
them ayainst the minor worries of life. 
There is much lees likelihood that a girl 
brought up in this way will be intro- 
spective and deeply engaged in con 
templating the romantic drama of her 


own life than would be the case with a 
woman of similar aye brought up ip 
comparative jJoncliness and seclusion 
from men’s company. Instead of dream 
ny -of herself as the heroine of the 
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finest story in the world, five-sixths of 
which story would probably be com- 
pounded of fancies that had no basis in 


real life, she will have had too much | 


work to do, and will have been 
closely in contact with the prose reali- 
ties of the world—in which, after all, 
the best romances are hidden—to go 
astray after thoughts that are unreal, 
and to picture men who are vot made of 
the commonplace stuff of which hu- 
manity, as known in brothers aud rela- 
tives, is compounded. 

The many brothered woman is there- 
fore, we hold, on the average, if her 
work bas not been too bard and her 
temper tried by worries, the most com- 
fortable woman to marry, and she is 
the more likely tou be a happy wife, be- 
cause experience will have taught her 
not to expect too much of imperfect hu- 
manity. 

The lessons of the whole matter ap- 
pear to us to be the proper appreciation 


too | 





of the advantages of family life by those | 


who are blessed with brothers and sis- 
ters, and the advisability of seeking tree 
social intercouree between the sexes for 


-and flowers of the world; but let her, 
‘like the bee, gather honey from them 


such as have not the insensible training | 


of a full home. We are aware that 
there is a reverse side, and that it is 
quite possible that a disagreeable family 
life may be misleading. 

The young man may grow up cynical 
and suspicious of womankind because 
he has seen little to admire in his sisters 
and the youpy woman may have arrived 
at quite a mistaken view of the average 
husband because of the selfishness to 
which she has been almost compelled to 
minister iu her brothers; but those, we 
hope, are exceptional cases, and do not 

reatly weaken the value of the yeneral 
truth that the art of living together 
can only be practically learned by living 
lovether, and that they are most likely 





to be permanently happy and harmoni- 
ous who early begin to practise the art 
in the familiarity of the household. 
Perhaps much cannot be ex- 
pected from a discussion of the diflerent 
ways in which this carly social inter- 


good 


course isa provided for or avoided in aif- 


terent countries. We never can under- 
stand the peculiarities of other nations 
that have bad a long growth, Thus the 
French method of bringing up women 
in seclusion and banning freedom of as- 
sociation with the 
trary to all that we have been urging in 
this essay. 


The Freneh are for the most part 
quite satisfied with their traditional 
plan. The claim that their domestic 


happiness is no whit less than that of 
their tree-mannered neighbors, 
must be remembered that French ideas 
ot what a hushand should differ 
widely from our own; and the natural 
politcness of the race supplies many at- 
tentions which even the most ailection- 
would be in danger of 
neglecting, The probabilities are that 
French people would ‘‘get along’? with 
any system of personal intercourse 
somewhat better than we 
least, if judged by a surface survey. 
But that does not show that their plan 
is the better It would never [it 
our notions of a deep understanding of 
one nature by another, 


be 


ate husband 


one, 


Our plan of permitting a very free 
association of young people together, so 
that they may have ample opportuni- 
ties of judging character early in a 
wider circle than that of the family, is 
the ideal. Its advantages are seen in 
the tact that the American woman is 
more capable of taking care of herself 
than any woman inthe world, is least 


easily deceived, knows mankind the | 
best, aud yet has not lost her fem- 
ininity. Thatis because she has treated 


the world as a wider home, and her 
friends as if they belonged to her fam- 
ily. 





TuaT is the bravest ambition which 


Opposite sex is con. | 


But it | a 
u | the nearest chance of satisfying the 


should—at | ! : : 
| impulses, of the judgment over the in- 


after the world’s opinion; it is easy in 
| solitude to live afier our own; but the 





| intelligently has within him the source 


| creases by use, and becomes stronger 
| and keener by exercise. 





is Vigorous enough to overleap the little | 


life here. 
not fame. 


in tt 


yood 


our 


Whatever we can do of 


s world, with our faculties or 


The highest aspirations seek | 


/mingle in the most perfect harmony 


‘is one of the still remaining forms of 
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affections, rises to God as humanity’s 
song of praise. Amid the million 
tongues ever joining to swell the holy 
music of that song, are those which 
sound loudest and grandest here, 
the tones which travel sweetest and 
purest up to the eternal throne, which 


with the anthem of the angel choir! 
May not the most obscure life be digni- 
fied by a lasting aspiration, and dedi- 
cated to a noble aim ? 

WomMEN would do well to remember— 
nor can the truth be impressed upon 
them at too early an age—that all the 
brilliant accomplishments, all the solid 
information, all the learning in the 
world, are nothing worth, incomparison 
to a patient, cheerful temper, and an af- 
fection for, and perseverance in, the 
moral and domestic duties of life. Home 
ought to be the temple of a virtuous 
female; she may leave it occasionally, 
and be happy amid the beautiful fruits 


all, and let that honey be reserved for 
her own dwelling, let it be a palace or a 
cottage. 


EMERSON, arguing for sincerity in ac- 
tion, says, ‘‘What I must do is all that 
concerns me, not what people think. 
This rule, equally arduous in actual and 
intellectual life, may serve for the whole 
distinction between greatness and mean- 
ness. It is the harder, because you wil 
always find those who think they know 
what your duty better than you 
know it. Il is easy in the world to live 


is 


yvreat man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.”’ 





THERE sre few mistakes more unin- 
telligent and inexcusable than to im- 
avine that, because something is highly 
amusing and interesting to us, it must 
therefore be equally so to others, and 
on that supposition to force it upon 
them, or to weary them with its minute 
details and our rbapsodies upon it. It 


tyranny, which only a clearer insight 
into others’ rights and a deeper sym- 
pathy with their needs can sweep 
away. 


THE sustained power of carrying out 
a determination always necessitates a 
certain mental process, often long and 
complex, connecting the idea with the 
act. The steadfast mind does not grasp 


want or the feeling, but considers and 
adjusts the means to the end in view, 
not only regarding their efficiency for 
the purpose in hand, but also weighing 
the probable effects they may exert upon 
the rights and welfare of society. 





Tue habit of self-contra] is the re- 
peated authority of the reason over the 


clinations, of the sense of duty over the 
desires. He who can govern himself 


of all real happiness, The moral energy 
which he puts forth day by day in- 


MONOTONY is the cause of many of 
our diseases. The dead sameness of 
many lives gradually produces a sense 
of mental and physical depression which 
is injurious, both directly and indi- 
rectly. All therefore should try to ob- 
tain variety of occupation and amuse- 
ment. 





TRUE glory consists in doing what de- 





serves to be written, in writing what de- 
serves to be read, and in so living as to | 
make the world happier and better for | 
our living in it, 

Every day brings to us some new 
lesson in life if the heart is willing to 
grasp it. 


| true; in fact, throughout life. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT;, 


A. F.—“Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” 
and “It is Never too Late to Mend,” are the 
titles of two novels written by Charles Reade. 
He died April 11, 1884, 


8S. L. T.—You will have to wait as pa- 
tiently as you can for time to make its de- 
velopments. A lady is debarred from taking 
active measures in love affairs. She must 
wait to be wooed ff she would be won. 

Lizzin.—Paste diamonds are made of 
giass containing a very large proportion of 
lead. The lead gives the glass great brii- 
liancy, but unfortunately makes it sosoft that 
the artificial jewels mude of it soon lose their 
sharp edges. 

KatTiz.—There is no difference in the 
meaning of the words fatal and mortal 
when they are applied to wounds. A fatal 
wound is just the same as « mortal wound; 
and to say that a person was fatally wounded 
means the sane as to say that he was mortally 
wounded. 


I, D.—A lady should not expect a gentile- 
man, when driving, to lift his hatin acknow!l- 
edgment of her bow, for it is not always con- 
venient for hii to do so. A simple bow on 
his part fully satisfies the demands of eti- 
quette. If on horseback, he should lift his bat 
or touch it with his whip. 


EK D. C.- Betore Queen Elizabeth’s time 
there were no colonels. The commander ofa 
regiment was a captain. Thisis why you read 
in the old romances and ballads of eaptaing 
but never of colonels, The office of colonel 
was created in 158. The name is trom the 
Italfan colonello—the commander ofa column. 


Cc, F.—Charies Dickens was born at 
Land port, a suburb of Portsmouth, on the 7th 
February, 1812: he died ut Gadshiil, near Ro- 
chester, on June 9, 1870, In his fifty-eighth 
year, of an effusion of the brain, the result of 
overwork. Opinions differ as to which of his 
works isthe best. Probably, if the question 
could be put to the vote, “David Copperfield” 
would receive a majority. 


G. R. T.—Thbe reason for associating 
auburn hatreds damselsa with white horses is 
“one of those things no fellow can find out,” 
although there have been several explana- 
tions of its origin, none of which, however, 
can De looked upon as trustworthy. Generally 
speaking white horses are beautiful, so are 
red-haired girls; ergo, it doubtless arose from 
& natural association of the beautiful in 
nature. 

P, F.—Lalla Rookh is the heroine of the 
immortal poem beuring her name, written by 
Thomas Moore in 1817. According to the 
poem, she was the supposed daughter of 
Aurungzebe, Emperor of Delhi, and was 
betrothed to Alixis, Sultan of Lesser Bucharta, 
On her journey from Delhi to Cashmere she 
was entertained by Feramors, a young 
Persian poet, with wom she fell in love; and 
her delight was unbounded when she dis- 
covered that this poet was the sultan to whom 
she was betrothed. 


C. N. B.—The question of shaking bands 
upon introduction is one that must be decided 
by circumstances, Ina mere casual or acct- 
dental presentation simply bow to man or 
woman. If a stranger is presented in your 
own home always offer the hand, as do also if 
the presentee fs u friend of your friends, ora 
person of whom you have heard from them— 
that is, to his credit. (2) Twenty-four inches 
waist and thirty-six bust should give a fairly 
symmetrical figure. Your writing is good, 
and indicates un even temper. 


E. A. D.—If your style is piquant wear 
a witch's costume atthe fancy ball—a short, 
black skirt, black stockings and high-heeled 
shoes with buckles, a red bodice with mutton- 
legged sleeves, a white kerchief crossed on the 
breast, a small peaked black hat, and in your 
hand « broom tied with red ribbon. (2) You use 
too many Capital letters in writing, otherwise 
your letter is nicely written and weil com- 
posed. You are a brunette, but not of a pro- 
nounced type, or you would not freckle. The 
real olive-brunette skin tans, but does not 
freckle. 


R. B.—An odometer is an instrument 
for determining the distances passed over in 
traveling; also known as pedometer, peram- 
bulator, ete. Odometers attached to the 
wheels of carriages were employed by the 
ancient Romans. This kind of odometer re- 
cords by a mechanical contrivance the num- 
ber of revolutions of a wheel in passing from 
one place to another. The odometer carried 
by pedestrians, and designed for recording 
the number of steps, is generally called a 
pedometer. [t resembles a watch in sise and 
shape, and may be worn in the vest pocket. 
Its nachinery is so constructed that by the 
rising and sinking of the body with each step 
a lever is made to vibrate, which moves the 
index hand connected with it. 


BoTHERED.— People are divided by some 
into Idexlists and Realists; and he who told 
you that you were an Idealist, told you the 
truth. You are evidently young, and ro 
mantic, and you therefore judge of the worid 
as you think, not as you know. You form 
your opinion of men and matters according to 
an idea,a before conceived idea within you. 
All young, imaginative people are Idealists, 
and are very happy; when they grow older, 





| and know more, they become Realists, and are 


often unhappy. They thought the world 
good; they now know it to bad: they thought 
men honest; they now know them to be un- 
Reality is con- 
Stantly fighting aguinst Ideality—that is, ex- 
perience against mere opinion. Now you un- 
derstand what the gentleman meant by call 
ing you an Idealist, and you find that, after 
all, you need not have looked silly. 
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THE GLAD YOUNG YEAR. 


BY H. M. B. 
Only a gariand of withered leaves; 
Only the wafl of the wind, that grieves 
Over the dying year. 
Sadly we listen; our hearts are full, 
As we stand on the year's dim verge to cull 
All memortes sweet and dear. 


As the sunset’s flash in the weetern skies 
Deepens in splendor as daylight dies, 
So the glow of the holy-tide 
Touches with lingering tender grace 
The fading smile on the old year's face— 
The face it has glorified. 


Under the garland of withered leaves, 

Lulled by the wail of the wind that grieves, 
Is sleeping spring's fairy-train; 

Aud gaily ite ladder of stars there climbs 

The mustcal peal of the new year's chimes, 
Bringing hope to our hearts again. 


Were They Wrong? 


BY G, @, & 














in life’s way, when no one has time to 

look up from bis own selfish interests 
or giveathought to his neighbor, it is 
seldom that we hear a story of quiet, un- 
ostentatious, self-sacrificing heroism; and 
this very rarity serves to enhance its beau- 
ty amongst the dust and mire of the 
world. 

Whatever faults there may be in the 
telling, I think my readers will agree with 
me that this little tale belongs to the rare 
category which | have just mentioned. 

Some twenty years ago a young lawyer 
might have been seén walking rapidly 
along a crowded street in the City of Lon- 
don. 

1t was one of those intensely hot days in 
August when almost everybody seemed 
overcome by the heat, and is little inclined 
to hurry themselves about anything. 

The lawyers were no exception to the 
rule, but the one whom our atory con- 
cerns seemed oblivious to atmospheric 
influences. 

His handsome face was slightly flushed, 
and his brows were knit in deep thought 
He had been glancing at the paper that 
morning, and his ey® bad suddenly been 
attracted by the name of someone he 
knew—a lady of high social standing— who 
had been accused of stealing a large sum 
of money. 

He would have staked his life on the 
girl’s innocence, 

She, Lucy Stainsbury, the belle of all 
London, the queen of beauties, the woman 
whom he loved so passionately, and yet 
hardly dared hope to win—she a thief! 
Impossible! ridiculous! 

Arthur Middleton’s mind was fall of 
angry and indignant thoughts as he walk- 
ed along. Certainly the evidence was 
overwhelmingly against her, but he would 
believe in her against the world. 

It was not the lawyer’s judgment, but 
it was the lover’s reason. 

A smile began to flicker about his lips 
Supposing the evidence went against her, 
and all the world turned their backs upon 
her; supposing the hundred admirers of 
yesterday vanished in a moment, and all 
those heads which she had turned, and 
those hearts which she might have kept 
true if the fine weather of her life had con- 
tinued, suddenly glided away, might there 
not be a chance for him at last? 

So thinking, he arrived at his destina- 
tion, and took the preiiminary steps to 
gain an interview with Miss Stainsbury. 
This was soon accorded him, and he en- 
tered the cell where she was confined. 

She was sitting ata small wooden table 
in the centre of the room, and her head 
was resting on her hands, She rose wear- 
ily, andas she did so he noticed that her 
face was very pale, and that deep purple 
lines were under her eyes. 

She was certainly an exquisitely beauti- 
ful girl, Her features ware quite faultless, 
her complexion peculiarly delicate, show- 
ing off to greater advantags the rich color 
which her cheek usuaily wore. 

She was just twenty-one, though she 
looked younger. 

Her eyes were soft and lustrous—they 
were very tender eyes, very sympathetic, 
wholly bewitching. 

Goodness only knows how many un- 
witting conquests they had not made. She 
bada kind, soft mouth; a pretty, child- 
like chin, and a deep forehead, over which 
her hair clustered rather low. 

Arthur Middleton came forward and 
held out his hand, but she did not take it, 
and waved him aside. 


| N these days of competition and battling 


“No, no,” she said; ‘you will spurn me | 


like all the rest when you know how bad 
I am. I said yesterday that I was not 


guilty, but it is no use to do so any longer 











and I plead guilty. I have told my father 
and Mr. Barkbridge, our lawyer. Think 
as badly as you like of me, I know I de 
serve it ali; but oh, don’t say anything to 
me now; I shal! die of shame. | can hardly 
bear what my father has said to me to- 
day, though I know I deserve every word 
of it Youdo not know how frightfully 
even bad people like me can suffer. Oh! 
for God’s sake, leave me, Mr. Middle 
ton shad 

For some moments he stood where he 
was, rooted to the spot, while cold drops 
of perspiration mounted to his brow. She, 
on whose innocence he would have staked 
his life but a few minutes before, had con 
feased her guilt with her own lips! Good 
God! All life seemed suddeniy dark 
ened, all light extinguished. 

A shudder ran through ber whole frame, 
anda look of terrible anguish came into 
her face. 

This recalled him tothe present. His 
idol was fallen, but she was quite alone, 
— desolate, with none to love her but 

m. 

For a moment love trembled in the bal- 
ance. Should he give her up or not? Then 
a great wave of loveand pity swept over 
him, and inwardly cursing himself tor his 
inconstancy, he stepped to her side and 
took her handin his, but for some mo 
ments no words would come. 

“Poor—poor little thing,” he said at 
length, in a strange, choking voice; ‘come 
and sitdown here,and | will tell you 
something.’’ 

She obeyed him mechanically, and he 
knelt beside her, still keeping her hand in 
his. 

‘Long years ago, when I was quite a 
child, but for all that quite old enough to 
know betier—when I did know better, 
Lucy—I used to cheat. I was found out 
at last. Thank God I was found out, for 
itcured me; I never did it again. But! 
sball never forget the awful burning 
shame of that time. For years afterwards 
the thought used to make me shudder 
whenever it came into my mind. My poor 
little one, I know what tortufe you are 
suffering now. I know how much wrong 
you have done, but I know you will never 
do it again. Dear, do you think that I am 
going to turn my back upon you though 
all the world is cruel ? No, no; I will com 
fort you and help you to do right, my 
poor wilful little one, if you will only let 
me, Lucy—Lucy,I love you, Will you 
learn to love mé@a little, hear? Will you 
be my wife ?”’ 

Her head had sunk upon his shoulder 
by now, and she was convulsed with sobs. 
She did not tell him that she loved him, 
bat as he pressed her to his heart and feit 
her soft arms clinging round his neck, he 
knew that she washis. And at that mo 
ment a strange feeling stole into his heart 
thatin his fallen idol there still lay the 
possibilities of attaining the glorious 
heights to which his love had once exalted 
her. 

At last she raised her head and looked 
at him. 

“Will you still love me, Arthur—still ? 
Oh ! think what you are doing before you 
decide,”’ 

He sighed. 

“I am giving up all the world, and gain- 
ing you. Do not praise me, It is merely 
a selfish sacrifice, Lucy, for I love you far 
the best.’”’ 

Her eyes lighted up with joy and love 
as she gazed into his face. Then she re- 
membered her shame, and dropped them. 

An idea, a sort of inspiration, took pos- 
session of Arthur’s mind, and deepened 
into aconviction. It might cause her pain 
to actas he was going to do, but for all 
that he must satisfy himself on this point. 

“Look upat me, Lucy,” he said ten. 
derly. 

Sne looked up at him, and, as before, her 
eyes looked very happy and very lustrous 
at first, and then she seemed to remember 
her shame, and the color faded from her 
face as she dropped her eyes. 

“Don’t drop your eyes like that, dear; 
look at me—so. Lucy, do you know that 
Iam sure that you are good, and puré, 
and innocent above all women? You did 
not take that money.” 

She turned deadly pale, and her breath 


came in quick, short gasps. She tried to | 
| once, then ?’’ 


speak, but he prevented her. One of those 
strange, unreasonable, wholly indefensi- 
ble determinations, which sometiines seize 
hold of a person quite unaccountably, took 
possession of the young lawyer then. In 
any one else he would have laughed at 
the idea, probably have said the person 
was doing wrong. 

Even for himself, if it had been the case 
of any one but Lucy, he would have con- 
sidered the action ridiculous and wrong. 
But he did not think sonow. He gently 








| and openly. 
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with love and admiration as he began to 
speak in a low, vibrating voice: 

“Do not be afraid, dearest. I know that 
you are guiltiess, but itis not for such a 
one as me to rudely dare to turn you from 
the noble path which you have taken. No, 
if you have chosen to sacrifice yourself for 
another you shall doit, Only let me bear 
with you your shame—rather your glory’s 
crown in my eyes, Lucy. Tell meal! about 
it, love; I will keep your secret.’’ 

He felt her little form trembling as he 
gazed at her. Poor timid beart, it stood 
confessed inall the shame of its gentle 
deed of self-sacrifice! No happier mo 
ments are ever vouchsated to poor mor- 
tals than were granted to these lovers just 
then. 

She told him her story ina few simple 
words, Soon altershe was arrested she 
had guessed who the real criminal was. 
She knew facts that no one else was aware 
of, which made her certain that no one but 
her niece, Elsie Chalmers, a girl about her 
own age, who had been married in the be 
ginning of tho year, could possibly be the 
culprit. 

“But why did you choose to bear all the 
blame?” inquired her lover. 

“Oh, I hada long time to think over it, 
and I had alot of reasons before | made up 
my rind finally. Shall I tell you ail of 
them? and she blushed and looked more 
bewitching than ever. 

“Of course, you must tell 
them.” 

“Well, then, first of all, Arthur, I loved 
you dreadfully, and | thought somehow 
that you loved mo too, although you were 
so shy and always kept outof my way. So, 
dear, I thought that if you bad kept out of 
my way when | was rich, and happy, and 
courted, you would come to me when 
1 was in trouble, if you really loved me— 
and you see I was right. And then! 
thought that I would try you further 
still; see if you loved me ‘for better, 
for worse,’ a8 men vow to love their wives 
—and, Arther, you did. Then I had 
other reasons, stronger ones perhapa, And 
they were, firstly, the thought of poor 
Elsie. I had seen her in the hall! just after 
they had arrested ine. and I had noticed 
how terribly frightened she looked, Oh, 
Arthur, it was a dreadful look on her face, 
and it haunted me. I believe she would 
have died of shameif her busband ever 
knew that she wasathief. I lay awake 
all last night thinking of it until I couldn’t 
bear itany more, and so I made up my 
mind that I would plead guilty. You see 
I have no husband’s heart to break ——”’ 

“No; only a lover’s to make happier 
than any man’s has ever been before,’’ he 
inter posed. 

“And I know Elsie loves her husband 
passionately, though she isso wilful and 
headstrong. It would break her heart to 
now lose bis love. And— and ———”’ 
but Lucy blushed and did not finish her 
sentence, 

However, Arthur filled in the rest with- 


me all of 


out difliculty, for he knew thata child | 


would shortly be born to Elsie Chalmers. 

He smiled and kissed Lucy, and 
spent a very happy half hour. 
things must end, even love in a prisop 
cell, and Arthur had to go to business at 
last. 

“Well, then, the first thing I have to do 
is to get you released, little woman ?’’ 

“Yes, dear,’ she answered in a tone 
which clearly showed that she had every 
confidence in her lover’s ability to accom 
plish this task without difficulty. 

“You know itis very likely that [ shan’t 
beable to manage it, Lucy—very likely. 
And you will get 4 long term of imprison. 
ment What then, dear?” 

“Whatthen? Won’t you wait for me?’ 
she said, trying to appear cheerful, 

A smile was bis Oaly answer to 
question, 

“We won't think of such gloomy possi 
bilities, dear. But, supposing that | get 
you released at once, what will you do? 
Where will you go?” = 

She looked up at him quickly, then 
blushed and “smiled, and looked down 
again. Thedulliest lover could not have 
mistaken her meaning. 

“Lucy, love, will you be my wife at 


her 


“If you will have me, Arthur.” 
“Are we to be married by special license 


| the day you get out of this place ?’’ 


‘No, dear; let us be married properly 
Letour banns be published 
aren’t ashamed of me, | 


firs’. You 


| know——”’ and she looked up confidently 


in his face, 

“Ashamed! You know 
amofyou, Bat where will 
til we are married ?’’ 


how proud I 
you stay un- 





they 
But all | 


| was lakon with 
| of Farl’s Court had positively arranged to 
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She hesitated and seemed deeply pain- 
ed. 

“I can’t go home, Arthur; I really can’t. 
They aré so dreadfully angry with me, 
Oh, I can’t bear the shame of it.”’ 

He looked at her curiously fora tew 
moment’, 

“Whata nuisance the horrid proprie- 
ties are which one has to think of. If it 
weren't for them I could take another 
room for you at my lodgings, and you 
could stay with me until we were mar- 
ried, Ah, how happy that would be, love, 
wouldn't it?” and he sighed at the thought 
of the Elysian dream which Mra, Grundy 
forbade. 

“I don’t care what people aay; they 
can’t say much worse of me than they do 
now. We are not going to do anything 
wrong, dear. Hesides, whatever untrue 
scandal they like to invent about us, their 
mouths will very soon be stopped, for we 
are going to be married. Piease let me 
stay at your lodgings, dear. I have 
nowhere else to go, and I shall be so 
miserable if you don’t let me,”’ 

These arguments were conclusive, They 
were going to do nothing wrong. She 
wanted it; they both wanted it; and she 
would be unhappy anywhere else. It may 
not have been wise or prudent, but it was 
settled that as she wished so it should be. 

The first thing that Arthur Middleton 
did after he left Lucy wasto go to Mr. 
Black, the plaintiff, and try to make him 
withdraw the action which he had insti- 
tuted against Miss Saintsbury. Mr. Sainte- 
bury had already seen My. Black that 
morning, but the latter gentioman was too 
infuriated to listen to reason. 

Arthur’s planof action was simple in 
the extreme. He let Mr Black expend 
the whole fury of his invective, then he 
handed him his check book anda pen. 
Mr. Black stared at the book, fidgeted un- 
comfortably, and looked as though he 
wore going to break Into another torrent 
of abuse; then, thinking better of it, he 
smiled, dipped bis pen in the ink, and 
treated himself very liberally—so liber- 
ally indeed that Arthur, who was a man 
of some means, was left comparatively 
penniless, Nevertheless, the lawyer signed 
the check, and it isdonbtful whether there 
was a lighter-hearted man than himself in 
all London as he jeft Mr. Black’s that day. 
The remaining difficulties were overcome, 
and sbortly afterwards Lucy Naintabury 
was released, 

“It won't do to potter about here trying 
to sell my practice well,’’ he thought to 
himself, ‘Il will let Smith have it for 
$2500, though it’s ridiculously little. | 
can’t keep iton any longer. Lucy would 
only be miserable. 1 must take ber away 
somewhere — to Australia perhaps — and 
we'll make a fresh start right in the coun- 
try away from everybody,” 

The day after Lucy was liberated, 
Arthur callec on ber father to acquaint 
him with their approaching marriage. 

“] hear that she bas gone to your lodg- 
ings. 1 am not surprised; no fresh dis- 
grace which she brings upon me could 
surprise me now,” said Mr, Saintbury 
bitterly. 

‘Hhe could not bear thé shame of com- 
ing back here. You have treated her 


| very harshly, if she has done very wrong, 
| wir. 


You have little idea bow you have 
pained her, And as t» fresh disgrace, I 
should have thought you knew your own 
daughter well enough to feel sure that, 
whatever the world may say, she could 
not do such @ wrong a4& you Impute to 
her.’’ 

“[ should have thought,” replied Mr, 
Saintsbury with sarcasin, “that I knew 
my daughter well enough to feel sure that 
shecould notbe a thief. I thought so 
too; but, you se6, | was wrong. In any 
case, | wash my bands of her future. If 
you marry her, | tell you I consider you # 
fool; but that is no affair of mine, All that 


| | have to say is, that you need not expect 


me to settie anything on her; sheshall not 
havea penny. (400d God, and what bril- 
liant prospects the girl had! Every one 
her. Why, the Marquis 


call and propose to herthe day aftor she 
was arrested’’—Arthur could only feel 
thankful that he had not prossed his anit 
earlier, while the marquis was still on the 
tapis—"I can only feel thankful,”’ con 
tinued Mr. Saintabury, “that the matter 
was 6x posed before she was married to the 


marquis, for in that case, the scandal 
would have been a hundred tines greater, 
But, sir, see the difference between the 
marquis and yourself; on the one band, a 
man of incalculable wealth and the high- 
est position, and on the other, a@ young 
law yer—a rising professional toan of great 
promise, no doubt, and PORHOXKINg 8OIn6 
thousands, but still——’’ 


peer ae 
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'“No, Mr meek BOTLE 


FL. 000 odd, 


Salntebury; 5 
You don t think that old Biack 
dropped that action, or that] got Lucy re- 
leased for nothing ? 

“However, it is of nosceount, I have 
quite enough. I have been offered $2,500 
for my practice, and shall accept it We 
are going be married in about two 
weeks’ time, and then, after apending a 
long honeymoon in the country, | shall 
take Lucy awgyvto Anatralia, and we will 
makea fresh «tart there. I don’t think 
there's any use in discussing the matter 
further, so I'll wish you good morning.” 
Aud he rose and left the room. 

The two lovers were very happy in their 
dingy lodgings. 
took her long excursions into the country, 
and happy as they sat together each even- 
ing, “billing and cooing,” as lovers 
should, until at last it grew eo late that, 
with asigh, they had to rise and say good 
night 

Mr. Naintsbury so far relented that he 
settied $15 000 upon his daughter, and was 
even present at the wedding to give her 
away 

The bridal pair spent a long honeymoon 
of several nionths amongat the beantios of 
the lakes, and then they returned to town 
to spend a week at her father’s house be- 
fore they started for Australia. 

I imagine that that was a very (trying 
week tothe poor girl. I happened to call 
upon the Saintaburys, inopportunely 
enough, when she wasthere. She satina 
eorner cf the room, apparently unnoticed, 
except by her husband, who rematned by 
her side al: ost the whole time, trying to 
kep in conversation, In 
anv other case | ehould have laughed at 
the foolishness of the young husband who 
bad formin public, 
but, the peculiar circumstances, 
!donot think that anyone could have 
failed to admire tis loyalty to his wife 

Onatheday on which they started for 
Au‘traita, | bappened to be at Waterloo 
Station, seeing off a friend, who was going 
down to Southampton by the same trata 
as the Salntshurys, and | saw, all unhbeed- 
ei by both, the farewell between father 
and daughter. The were atanding 
alone, as they thought, ina saloon carriage 
with Arthur as the only witness, 

Mr. Saintsbury had been very stern with 
Lucy, and it bad eat her to the quick, The 
little ip was trembling as she raised her 


eyes to tis, and said : 


to 


her interested 


coild display such 


under 


two 


“bather, father, do forgive ime! oh, 
please do!" 
“LT have etriveon to forgive you, Lucy; 


butit is impossible to wholly forgive sueh 

disgrace as you have brougoit upon me,”’ 
She burst Into tears 

then, dear, 


I know I dont’ 
Then 


‘Crood bya, 
deserve to be forgiven,’ she sobbed 
she raised a look of beseeching eutreaty to 
htm, (hen turned away. 
tor her father; lhe soft- 


° her in his 


much 
her, aur 


It was too 
ened towards caught 
arorie. 

“My poor little girl: 1 do forgive you. I 
have been too hard you, Lucey. Look 
up and kiss your father again, chilc.’ 

Lelipped out of the carriage unnoticed, 


on 


| Hips, 
Happy all day, when he | 








Ithink Mr. Saintsbu yo must bave been | 
Kiad inaller years that he quite forgave 
his daughter before they parted, Lie war 


a wood hearted men, and bad much to bor 
ive. 
Arthur Middleton, 
a blur upon his name, cut by his acquaint 
of his friends, 
in 


hesocial outeast, with 
ances, disowned by most 


was avery happy oan 


tralian iife 


in after the toils of the morning, to tind 
the nid day mea! prepared by bis wile's 
hands; to watch how she studied = his 


tastes and sought to find out his favorite 
her # xicly lo please 
{, and 


dishor; and to see 
him, and her fears lest she might ne 
her coutidence that would 


multituce of sins im cookery as well ss in 


love cover a 
everything eise. 

Ob, a young wife's fluttering in the first 
roft nest wl ter fond mate bas lined 
for her is # pretly sight to see, 

Butthe bappiest time of all was when 
thet) is ofthe day were e:.ded, and when 

evenings the two wandered 
smong the trees; when, with 
bis arm round her waist and her arm 
thrown round bis neck, she softly mur- 
mured bis name, and told him a thousand 
times that same old story which was al 
ways new; how she loved him, and what 
a bappy, bappy wemar he bad made her, 
And so the time rolled on 
] hadteen erect Arthur Middleton's 
closest friends, and we slill kept up our 
acquaintance—that is to say, we exchanged 
letters about once a year. 
lie told me that ] should 
her 


eh 


in the cvoi 


lover jike 


his 
ad been 


not KNOW 


wife if 1 saw again if she! 


beautiful when she i¢ Kengland she bad 


his new Aus- | 
liow delightful il was to come | 
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raached periection oow, The aun bad 
tanned her skin brown, and the effect, be 
seid, was indescribabie, She was queenly 
beyond all words, 
l reflected on 
and came to the 
Liy was bola mere 
could quite understand the effect which 
would bs produced when that delicately- 


white compiexion, which we in Engiand 


this forafew moments, 
conclusion that it proba- 
lover's delusion, | 


used to admire so much, bad been tanned | 


to a darker hue, 
] eould well 
would look when lighted up by the ruddy 
giow of ber cheeks and the crimson of ber 
with her dark hair to frame the 


v boie, and her soft, lustrous eyes, which | 
| gave the finishing of queenliness to her 


face 

Arthur knew that Il had once suffered 
heart flutterings on ber account, and ji an 
jlnclined to believe that he thought this 
description of his wife would arouse iny 
Jealousy; butifsuch was bis intention it 
wes disappointed, for as soon as I had 
read the letter I handed it without # bluab 
to the girl who was seated beside me, She 
roa! it through, and then looked up at 
me curiously, a8 she inquired : 

“Did you know her?’ 

“Yes; alittle, Everyone knew her,’’ 

“And almost everyone fell in love with 


her. Did you, George?’’ 
A lover's fib was on the end of my 
tongue, bat those dreadfal eyes of hers 


were teaching me to be terribly truthful, 
Sue beli implicitly everything I 
told that | could not find it in my 
heart ty d@celve ier. 

“Well, | was ea little affected once, dear, 
Hut it very slight-—you needn't be 
jsalous—-I never prc poweed to ber,”’ 
you didn’t, for I don't think 
abe would have acceptod you, and I should 
you 


ved #0 


her 


was 
“Tin giad 


have tated for to have been snub- 


“What e soft answer, love!’ 

“Oh, you are laughing at I was 
going to tell you something, but I shan’t 
you're too horrid!” 


bree 
me! 


now: 
I iimmediatoly perished 
as the Frenchman would say. 
“Do you know, I don’t believe she isa 
thief, (leorge. 
“Don’t believe she's a thiet 7 
She pload guilty.’’ 


with curiosity, 


Why, how 

foolish } 
*“Forall that, I'm sure she was inno- 

yout!’ 

taught me thatit was 

useless to attempt get idea out ot 

this Litthe woman's head when once it had 

gotin there, so TL siroply remarked : 

You are a very wise 


know a 


Iexpeilence had 


to an 


“Very well, dear, 
liitia woman, and T daresay you 
ugreat deal better about it than I do,” 
eretiy | laughed at her, 

‘Oh, she is #0 sweet and good; I’m sure 
she ean’t be ai thiet’ 
logic of women. 

“) was very jealous of her onca, and did 
two of the most spitefal things to her that 
I could think of. Well, dear, she found 
outor guessed what it was about, and she 
sent for mo and was s)sw#eet abou it that 
before long | was i: “id 

“Hlow kind she must 


tonrs—— 
have been!” I In- 
te Pp aed, 

make fun of her! 


” 


‘tf you wili only 
ghan't tell you any more 
Batmy curtosity with regard to this 
jealousy had been too far aroused to go 
unesatistied, so 1 made my peace with her, 
and she continued : 
‘She made me stay all that afternoon, 


because she said he was coming to dinner 


| aud all that most hold dear, was now be. 
| ing laid 


So- | 


the indisputable | 
| down Oxford street with a friend when we 


—vex! itwas about a ‘he,’ Givorge, that I | 


was so jealous of her, but you needn't be 
joalous, for I met him often afterwards, 
and found out that I didn’t like bin. a bit, 
and I think | was very foolish ever 
to care for hlushbed bewitch- 
ingly—‘‘please forgive me,’’ 

Nee i Ttell the most dull and stony 
hearted of ny readers what followed ? 

When over we talked of our 
wedding, her dresses and other subjects 
on which | needed instructions, 

I found out that evening that Lucy and 
she were friends, and wrote to each 
other frequently 

I laughed at her then for befleving Lucy 
invovent, but years afterwards | wonder- 
ed at her insight. She was then where ! 
could no longer pour my praises into her 
voa>rea, 

Arthurand Lucy never had any child- 
ren. They had given up everything—all 
the world—for just each other; and who 
shall say thatthe new world which they 
had found, that little world of theirtwo 
selves, Was not very paradise on 
earth to them 7? 
For ten years 
turmoil 


and 
, 


him’’—she 


this Was 


firm 


God's 


they lived 


thus; free from 
the world; find- 


love And 


the strife and ot 
ing sufliciency in @ach other's 


then she died, 


|; ments, none of us seeming iuclined to 


understand how perfect it | 





He brought her body home, Bat before 


he 1@ached Eogiand, Mrs«. Chalmers, un- 
able longer to bear the burden of her 
guilty conscience, had told the whole 
story, and all who had known Lucy 
Saintebury was thrilled with the tale. 

I was among those who saw her laid to 
rest in the peaceful little country ceme- 
tery of the place where she was born. I 
recognized many faces there which I had 
not seen for years. How many of her oid 
admirers were there, mostof them mar- 
ried men now, with families growing up 
around them; but they yet remembered 
that sweet face, and their hearts still beat 
faster at the sound of that familiar name, 
Not a few of ber rival beau‘ies were there 
how many of them with tears in their 
eyes ! 

The Marquis of Earl’s Court was not 
there; | learned afterwards that the Mar- 
chioness would not iet him go, poor fel- 
low. 

Elsie Chalmers was there, sobbing as 
though her heart would break, and beside 
her, at the foot of the grave, stood Arthar, 
with bis head bowed and his face pale and 
set. 

All through the reading of the service 
he held bis wife’s little prayer-book in his 
hand, but he could not have seen a word 
for the teirs which dimmed his eyes, 

W hen all was over he filled in the grave 
with his own hands, and laid green sod on 
the mound, 

As [ gazed up»n the crowd of mourners, 
I marvelei at the irony of fate. This girl, 
who had laid aside reputation and praise, 


to restrwith a halo of beauty, 
of atriving with younger rivals, of final 
defeat, and the mortification of seeing an- 
other belle reign where she had once 
been supreme, while she herself sank for- 
gotten jnto insignificence and obscurity. 
Now she must over live in the memory of 
those who had known and loved her, asa 
name to be cherished among the purest 
things of life, and her story would be told 
to the next generation, . 

Ob, the irony of fate! And she was 
dead ! 

{ did not see much of Arthur Middleton 
in the yours that followed, He settled in 
the country, and | lived in town, but we 
used to meet two or three times in the 
year. 

He always struck ie asa man who lived 
in dreamland among the memories of the 
past. 

It may have been fancy, but it seemed 
to me that his face used constantly to wear 
en expression of subdued happiness, like 
the bucs which linger in the western sky 
long after the sun bas risen upon another 
world, 

One day, some four years after Middle- 
ton hai returned from Australia, | walked 


suddenly encountered Arthur, He joined 
us, and we walked on together in the di- 
rection of Holborn. 

My friend, James Dalkeith, had known 
Middleton years before, and ha began 
coatting him on his age. 

‘Bat, sensibly, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“aman of your age-—not more than 45— 
shouldn't bury himself in the country in 


this unsociable fashion. You onght to 
tarry again, and buy up some practice 
here.’’ | never gave Dalkeith credit for 


much tact, 

Arthur flushed slightly, as he answer- 
ed, “1 believe it bas been rumored two or 
three times that l was going to marry 
again, but] have no intention of doing 
anything of the kind. I would not be so 
untrue to my dear wife, Besides,’ he 
added, ‘‘we sball not be parted much 
longer pow.” 


It was spring time, and the trees and 
flowers were budding into fresh life, while 
| the birds sang ali around. 

I have never, visited the sp >t sgain, but 
| I do not think ite memory will fade from 
| my mind. 
| At times. when life seems all biacknessa, 
| and when one cannot see beyond the mire 
' and vileness of the world, the thoughts of 

that peaceful scene comes to my mind, 
and I think of my two friends—the hus. 
band and his wife—who lie at rest beneath 
the green turf. Somehow the thought 
seems tosmooth out many of life’s worst 
perplexities and solve its hardest riddles. 

I lingered at that grave long after the 
mournera had gone away. I watched the 
sexton fili the mould and replace the bro 
ken sods; and when he had gone, I seated 
myself upon the mound and looked at the 
granite crces at the head of the grave. Of 
course there was only bis wife’s name 
upon it as yet, and beneath her name a 
space left for hia, and ,then came a simple 
text: 

*‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulGl the law of Christ.”’ 

On a little cross at the foot of the grave 
were ber initials, a space for his, and then 
the text: 

‘Love is strong in death~’”’ 

I lingered by that grave till the shades 
of evening began to fall, thinking thoughts 
which men seldom find time to think in 
this work-a-day world. 

I stayed until the church bell began to 
toll for evening service, and a few people 
to come to the churchyard; and still I 
could not tear myseifaway from the peace- 
fulness of that scene. 

“Oh, the little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west. 
“Toil slowly. 


“And I smilea to think God’s greatness 
flowed around our incompleteness, 


‘‘Round our restlessness, His rest.”’ 
ete ee 


THE ANCLENT INCAS. 
T": early history of the Incas, or an- 





cient Peruvians, is shrouded in ob- 

livion, Atthe time of the Spanish 
conquest, in the beginning of the Six- 
teenth century, their empire extended 
from about the second degree north to the 
thirty-seventh degree of south latitude, 
embracing the modern republics of Ecua. 
dor, Peru, Bolivia and Chili. 

The people who inhabited it were of 
rather lessthan the average height, light 
copper color, highly civilized, industrious 
and of very contented disposition, 

They were numerous and warlike, so 
faras acquiring neighboring lands and 
bringing the people under their sway was 
concerned. 

In these characteristics they present a 
marked contrast to their equally civilized 
but yet unknown neighbors, the Aztecs, 
in the north, and the Patagonians in the 
south. 

The Aztecs were diminutive, almost 
sufficiently 30 toearn the name of pigmies; 
whilst they were most pugilistically in- 
clined, fighting and conquering tor the 
love of war. Tie Patagonians, on the 
other hand, were savagesin every way, 
and of immense stature, ; 

The head of the Government was the 
Inca or king, as the word signifies. He 
represented a despotism so thorough that 
the food of the people could be withheid 
at bis word. 

The succession descended from father to 
son unbroken through their whole dy- 
nasty, being claimed by the eldest son of 
the ‘boya,’ or lawful queen, as she was 
called, in distinction from the king’s nu- 
merous concubines. 

It isa noteworthy coincidence of Egyp- 





1 had always felt from Arthur’s manner | 
that he looked upon himself as only 8ep- | 
arated from bis wife—perhaps he never | 
realized quite fully the gulf of death, He | 
had become rather romantic, 1 thought, | 
since he went to Australia, but he was not 
in the habit of speaking out his feelings 
so freely as this, especially toa man like 
Dalkeith. | think my friend’s words must 
bave annoyed him. 

We walked on in silence for some mo- 
speak. I fancy that Dalkeith considered 
Middleton a tool. 

Suddenly Arthur uttered a cry, put his 
hand to bis heart, and fell to the pave- 
ment, 

We took him to the nearest hospital; 
but it was too late. Heart disease had dong 
its work. Probably none of us thiée had 
thought how secon his prophetic words 
would be fulfilled. 

{ found this story, just as I have told it, 
amongst ny friend’s papers. I followed 
him to his grave and saw him laid to rest 
beside his wife | 


tian and Peruvian custom, although too 
much importance should not be given to 


| it, that the queen was selected from the 


sisters of the Inca—the idea of this revolt- 
ing praciice being to keep the heaven-born 
race (so called) uncontaminated from the 
world. 

The heir- apparent was very early given 
into the charge of the ‘amatus,’ or wise 
men, who instructed him in all the know!l- 
edge they had, and particularly in religi- 
ous matters, asthe Inca was the head ot 
the church. 

At the age of sixteen he was examined 
very rigorously with the young nobles for 
admission to the order of chivalry. 

This examination consisted of the per- 
formance of athletic exercises, such as 
running, boxing, fully trying their agility 


| and strength; severe fasts, mimic combats 


with blunted weapons. This lasted thirty 
days. At the conclusion, the successful 
candidates were presented to the sovereign, 
and bad their ears pierced to receive the 
round ornament denoting their degree of 
nobility. This ornament was inserted in 
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the gristle of the ear, aud so distended it 
that in some cases it rested on the shoul- 
ders. After this, the candidates moved off 
to the public square to indulge in songs 
and dances. This ceremonial was called 
the “huaracu.” 

The Inca represented the Sun, and prg 
sided over all important religious festivals. 
He alone could raise armies and command 
them; he controlled the imposition of 
taxes, the making of laws, the appoint 
ment and removal of judges. He was the 
head of everything, and from whom every- 
thing flowed. 

The nobility were of the same blood as 
the Inca, but immeasurably below bim in 
diguity; tho proudest of them could not 
come into his presence uriess barefooted, 
and carrying a burden of some sort upon 
his shoulder, to denote the homage due to 
the Inca. The common people were as 
much below the novilit7 as the nobility 
were below the king. 

No one wa: allowed to beidie Idleness 
was acrime, and severely punished. Al! 
the mines belonged to the Inca, and were 
worked for his benefit. The various em- 
ployments were usually in the hands of a 
jew, ani became hereditary; what the fa- 
ther was, that the son became. 

A great part of the agricuitural products 
was stored in granaries scattered up and 
down the country, and was deait out to 
the people as required. It will tuus be 
seen that there was no chance for a man to 
become rich, neither could he become 
poor. The spirit of speculation had no 
existence there, 

Education was monopolised by the Inca 
and the nobility. The teachers were called 
“amauta.” The “quipu”’ were the books. 
The “‘quipu’”’ was a small cord from one to 
two feet long, made of variously colored 
threads twisted together. 

From this other, smailer and thinner 
cords were hung, forming a fringe; all the 
cords were different colors. The colors re 
presented objects such as gold, silver; 
sometimes white signified peace; red, war; 
but they were chiefly used for calculation. 
The tringe and cord were tied into a num- 
ber of knots, which stood for ciphers; and 
these, used in conjunction with the 
colors, could be made to represent any 
amount required. 

Theses quipu were also the records by 
whi b statistics from all parts of the coun- 
try, relating to population, trade, military 
and local affairs, etc.’’ were preserved. 
They were deposited in the Peruvian 
archive house at Cuzco, 

In this respect the Peruvians were far 
behind the Aztecs, who had a system of 
hieroglyphicsa, which, although a poor 
substitute for an alphabet of arbitrary 
signs, was yet capable of expressing more, 
and in a clearer manner, than could the 
quipu, 

These records were under the charge cf 
the amauta, who taugbt their pupils trom 
them. This was the way history passed 
down trom generation to generation, and 
it is easy to understand how an event 
might become exaggerated and distorted. 

The Peravians were not so advanced in 
scientific knowledge as their northern 
neighbors. They divided the year into 
twelve lunar months, each of which was 
known by a particular name, and dis- 
tinguished by its own festival. 

The year was further divided into weeks; 
but of what length, whether of seven or 
more days, is uncertain. They based their 
calendar upon the lunar year, and cor- 
rected it by observations taken with the 
help of cylindrical columns set up round 
Cuzo. 

From these columns they could tq! the 
exact time of the solstices. The time of 
the equinoxes was obtained from a single 
column witb a circle drawn round it, and 
a diameter drawn east and west. 

When the sun was almost immediately 
over the column, and the shadow scarcely 
to be seen, they said, “The god sat with 
all his light upon the column.” 

The year commenced about the 21st of 
December. Had the conquerors not been 
possessed of a ruthlessly destructive spirit, 
the history of the Incas{would bé as clear 
as our Own. 

Weare indebted for what we do}know 
to the enlightenment of the few noble 
Spaniards, such as Sarmiento, Ondegardo 
and Gomara. 

The religion of the Peruvians was the 
mos: important of their institutions. The 
whole fabric of the State rested upon it. 


They acknowledged the Supreme Being, | 


the Creator and Rulerof the Universe, 
whom they adored under the name of 
Pschacamac. 

So greatly did they venerate this invisi- 
ble Being, that they studiously refrained 
trom insulting him by making a represen 





shiped him in one temple only, near L'ma, 


—the Mecca of the race—and to which pil- 
grime gathered from al! parts of the Peru- 
vian empire. 

The also worshipped the San with the 
highest adoration. It was emblaz»ned on 


ali their banners; sacrifices were constant | 


ly being offered up from numerous altars, 
and they regarded it as the founder of the 
royal line, 

Among other objects which they wor- 
shiped were the elements—winds, earth 
air, mountains, rivers. 

The images and idols of conquered na. 
tions received a place in their mythology, 
and were duly worshiped. The temples 
in which these deities were ensh: ined 
literally biezed with gold, particularly 
that of the sun. 

This was so situated that the rays of the 
morning sun spone in at the eastern portal, 
lighting up the interior, which, being de- 
corated with golden ornaments, sent back 
suco a glorious flood of light, that no sur. 
prise can be manifested st the adoration 
with which these simple minded peopie 
regarded the great luminary. 

Near to the temples of the Sun, and next 
in importance, was that of the Moon: all 
the decorations of this were of silver. The 
Stars, Thunder, Lighning, Rainbow, each 
had its respective chapels or temples. 
Everything in connection with the re- 
ligious services was of gold or silver, 

The religions ceremony was very éla- 
Yorate, consisting of burnt sacrifices and 
offering of flowers. The sacrifice of hu- 
man beings and the practice of canni- 





balism did not disgrace their ritual, as was | 


the case with the Aztecs, 
ee 
THe Story oF WILLIAM TELL.—(By a 
Civil service Compotitor.)—Wiliiam ‘Teil 


fused to salute the hat which the English 
general, 
nailed to a post. 

This brought about the revolution and 
the thirty years’ war, from which Tell 
came back victorious, and was proclaimed 
King of Britain under the name of Wil 
liam the Conqueror, but he tarnisued his 
glory by beheading bis wife, the unfortu- 
nate Anna Bullen. 

In order to expiate his crime, he sent on 
a pilgrimage to Palestine his only sou, 
Richard Cwur-de- Lion, 

Richard, on his return, because of his re 
higious zeal, was thrown into prison by 
Luther, Calvin, Voltaire and Ruousseau, 
who tormed the directory of France—the 
same revolutionary directory which sent 
to the scaffold that sainted monarch, Louis 
the XIV. 

It was then that, in order to avoid siim- 


| the punster’s attention, and he 
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finger nails into them ‘ere rough notes, 


and shut ’em like lightning up into the | 


thin ones, Then she paused for a reply, 
mister. 


‘She then commenced at the right hand | 


side, went a rippling down, hand «ver fist 


till sne got clean down, wakin’ a noise | 
| doctor who bas practiced in her native 


like thunder. She then yauked a banc- 
ful of notes out of the centre and planted 
them at the end, then wriggied around 
with two fingers, greboed up another fiat- 
ful, punched right and left, went ripety- 
hopety-scotch up and down-and I tell 
you that ’ere pianner how lod. 

“She then gave another snort and 
when she went she buted in like 
mad, raised up off her chair, stuffe! three 
fingers there, caromed «six moi in the 
corner, gobbled in afew more tunes, and 
settied their hash in sbout « minute, 
After that sie tackled it with the left hand 
alone, Between you and me, mister, the 
man that owned that ‘ere pianner went 
shiftin’ around on bis chair as though be 
hed a carpet tack under him. Good olight, 
mister.”’ 

SO 

A Pussrer BIT.—A person who de. 
lighted in a pun, and could not torego the 
pleasure of one, though tt might deprive 
him of a friend, was known to be a great 
epicure, and to consider a dish of wood 
cocks quite a luxury. 

Some of bis friends who had frequently 
smarted under his lash, perceiving his 
weak side, determined to let him 
lex talionis. 

Accordingly, they one evening 
duc d a stranger, who, in the course of con- 
versation, mentioned 
game in his neighborhood. 


feel the 
intro- 


the abundance of 
Thia 


roused 


tr q tired 


| whether there were any woodcocka. 
wasanoble Scotch mountaineer, who re- | 


Marlborough, bad caused to be | 


ilar troubles in Spain, the king, Dou Pedro | 
/wors evils?’ ia perhaps, of all the pro 


the Cruel, established the Inquisition, 
which ended in the September ack and the 
repeal of the corn law by Daniel O Conneil, 


only son of Rufus, who was shot by an ar- | 


row by Sir Walter Tyrrol, the founder of 
a colony of that name in Switzerland. 
ee ee 

SocIAL STATISTICS. — At a spiritualist 
soiree which was held in town last sum- 
mer, a8 many as six professed teetotaliers 
averred that t ey felt under the influence 
of spirits. 

Of twelve hundred young gentlemen 
who last year traveled on the Continent, 
no fewer than a dozen did not seize the op- 
portunity to try and get upa moustache. 
One hund~ed and eleven meinbers of the 
Peace Society have since last April discon- 
tinued dealing with their pastry cook, on 
the ground that they believed he dealt in 
warlike stores because of the inscrip:ion in 


| his window ‘Balls Supplied.’ 


Proofs are extant, in the shape of ‘inen 
drapers’ bills, that since Michaelmas ton 
thousand so-thought strong-mindéd wo- 
men have been weak enough to purchase 
things they had no use for, simply be- 
cause they were ticketed “(reat Bar 
gains.’ 

Of a bundred single men who Iast aea- 
son received cards for whatthe genteel 
call “At homes,’? and the vulgar ‘‘Tea- 
fights,” ninety pleaded ‘‘sudden tliness”’ 
or “previous engagement,” and of the ten 
heroes who virtually went, only two hed 
courage to pass beyond ihe staircase, 








AT THE Piano.—In the way of musical , 


criticism we bave have seen nothing more 
frank and emphatic than the following on 
a performance of Madame Carreno’s in 
Sandhurst, Australia: 

Atter Madame Carreno’s concert was 
over, a critical listener quietly took us 
aside, and gave vent, as follows, to his 


| pent-up feelings: 


“J tell you, mister, she was a slasher. 
Our Jennie could not hold a candle to her. 


| When she first sat down, she looked kind 


tation of him in any form. They wor- lo 


> wild; then with a how! she dug her 


“Oh, plenty,’’ replied the strange ,''they 
are brought in quantiues every market 
day, and sold for a mere trifle a brace,’ 

Such an opportunity was not to be lost, 
and the punster roy ioste! 
favor, that the gentieman would send him 
a suiall hamper, that he roatght regaie him 
self and bis friends. 

The request was complied with, and the 
hamper arrived, His friends aitended to 
#°e it Operel. 

’On,"’ said he, as he loosed 
“whata glorious sight we shall 
whole voodcocks tLe 
essence of luxury [’ 

With eagerness he raised the 
who can paint the punster as ho 
when, instead of bis favorile game, he be 
held «4 number of spigots and faucets ! 


4 @ particulal 


the cord, 
have! a 
hamper of very 
“tds but 
stood, 


ee ee —e 
RELIEF OF Poverry.— The question, 
“How 'o relieve poverty without creating 


blems of socisty, the one which comes the 
most closely home to the consideration cf 
every intelligent and sympathetic person 

At this season of the year, when therigors 


of the winter aré about us, it is specially 


| binding upon each one of us to give to it 


his or her moat thoughtful and 
attention 

It istrue that busy people are not able 
to look up every distress that 
comes under their 
deeply in respect of the problems thay 
present; yot it takes acertain expenditure 
of time, money, feeling simply to 
liaten toa tale of woeand to drop a coin 
into the hand of the beggar. If, instead 
of tbis careless and somewhat seltish in- 
dulgenecs of the benevolent impulse, per 
sons would déevo'teeven thatamall amount 
of titone and means to sone Wiser and more 
charity, would 
their responsibilities In 


patient 


case of 


notice or to study 


and 


metuod of they 
far better fulfil 
this matter, 


a © Nee 


hopetul 


COMPANIONS FOR LIFE. —When does a 


daughter attrac ive as when 
showlng her | 
when employe. in lightening their cares 
or relieving their burdens, 

It would not be far from wrong to say to 


a young man who is looking with some 


appear 80 
‘vo to father and mother—as 


degree of in erest for a life companion: 
Wouldeyou know «hat kind of a wife ane 
will make Upon whom now you have your 
eye? Ask what kind of « daughter sie is 
now. 


If she is indelently selfish, leaving 
care and work to her mothe: —espewially if 
she is unloving or undutiful beware 


her—she is not likely to 
If she is an alfort 
daughter, ifsheisintimnateand confidentia 
with her parents, you have in thatthe beat 


maks you happy 


mate and #6!f denying 


promise of happiness in the future 
The eyeo! m 
with delight as it rests upon 


ther and father beaming 
a datugi ter'’s 
form, moving lightly In thelr presence 
an unspoken recommendation of unt 


value, 





At Home and Abroad. 


A Obinese lady, tla Kias Nag tas re 


esived a doctor's degrees in Au +, and 
has returned to Coina to practiog her pro 
feasion atthe Woman’ Hotpitas ta boa 


Chow. She ia the first Chinese woman 
land, and, although she took her degree 
over ® year ago, she has remained in 
America to gain actual experience in 


medical work 


That romantic tale of Kxplorer Nansen's 
home flying carrier pigeon has been 
promptly proved to be an Arctic canara, 
Only a polar duck could have lived tn 
those icy seas, lot wlone a carrier pigeon, 
even if Nansen had taken a dovecote of 
the little winged imessengers aloug with 
him. That one could have flown from 
some far frozen domain, such a Frans 
Josef Land, the naval experiments near 
Lhe coast have demonstrated as beyond be- 
lief, 


A red dinner was given recently at a 
London hotel by two gamblers who had 
woo 580,000 francs at one silting trom the 
bank at Monte Carlo by playing on the 
red. The room was draped in red, red 
Shades were placed over the electric lights, 
geraniums decorated the table, anda the 
walters wore red ties, red gioves, red 
Shirts and red buttons on their coais and 
vexia, The menus were printed tn red, 
with a roulette on one side anda figure ¥ 
on the other, that being 
successive runs on the red 
money Was won. 


the numoer of 
by which the 


The latest idea of the Kinperor Wiiiian 
is reported to bo the construction of a 
printing press for service in the fold. Ife 
has, it is stated, bad a carriage constructed 
in which @ litthe press i4 arranged, so 
that In a campaign be will be able to have 
lis orders, prociaimations, ete,, printed 
for distribution, Up to the present, he 
has, we unceratand, always been accom- 
panied Ly a Carriage containing a table, on 
which his secretaries copied bis orders, 
Hiis Imporial Majeaty will, it is said, make 
uxe of the pew field printing pross at the 
Kroat inanceuvres next autumn. 





A young man has put his bicycle to very 
profitabio uae in Australia, 
Lically @stablisbed a postal 
Coolgardioe in the centre of the gold telds, 
aud Dundas, the nearest town, The cis 
tance between the two plas sis 240 tiles, 
but he carries letters and telegraina back 
wards and forwards in «a simall letter box 
strapped on the back of hia machine, for 
one shilling and five shillings a piece, re 
Kpectively, making the trip onee uo 
A water bottle, revolver and asharp knile 
are the chief items ot his ouwtht 


He bas prac. 
route between 


week, 


er eentinion 


in tha: «arid ane tufested 


eountry 


bush ranger 


There is only one women iu Kagian | 
who is Qualified locall bersell a goldsmith, 
Thisia Mrs Poiip Nowian, 
the only joweier in 


who is also 
who manu 
Mira, 
Newrnan designs all ihe jowelry she makes, 
herse)f, 


London 
fuactures yoods upon the premises 
Paris and in 
MUSOU Ts, She 
igtootl Laude 
Hapoctally that o thie 


having studied in 
most of the 
also 


lows] y . 


huropean 
(Opies antique jaweiry 
(ireeks, 
Etruseans, and Kyyptiana 


that tow 


Nhe complains 
juwelers aro abie to make the 


wholeofatrinkel, each separate portion 


being taace in Various Gdepartinentia, and 
thinks that the work would wo «a good 
opening for girls, If they have no objoe 
tion to spoiling their lant, 

On calin days the crew of the lightahip 
4AnchOred three miles off the mouth of the 
Cocumtia river, Oregou, are abie 
tide to lsoawera bucket over tho sJ6 and 
bring up Water fresh enough for drink Ing 
Phi fresh water spreads out 
over the surliace of thé ceean in the shape 
(falan, (oe apex bolng the wiouto «fl the 
© ttumtila fi i4n only abvoul two teet in 
depth, and if the vucket is allowed to oink 
berow thal depth the water with whicu tt 
is Hiled is #lrong ocean brine Pners are 
nel many river6ain the world with #strengon 
s) ilicient to send their Waters so far oul to 
Nine the principal cxeepilon being the 
A nazon, Whoien fresnens the oooe for 2) 
miles Off fos mouth, #0 ps baving filed 
their casks with fresn water from the 
Amazon when out ol sigatof laud 

——— i 2 = 


How’s This! 


at Obt 


j ‘irp Hits 


We offer One Jhund 1 bow ow !f 
i use: of « tarrh t ut t e 
i! Catarrh Cure 
t CHENEY & co0)., I ‘ i 
We this ina , ' k 
‘ f« t I 
te ‘ t 
J y 
' 
: 1 
t nm ry tt 
‘i vy ) a 
4 v ! 4 
| ’ , 
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‘ 
“¥y tt 
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‘Dur Young Folks. 


WREN’S STOLEN MARCH. 





BY F BQ 





*We baven't” 
“You have.’”’ 

“We haven't 
Olas !’’ 

It was always #0 when the rival schools 
of St. Michael and St. Nicholas met, this 
wrangling, this jangling, amongst the 
boys; why, nobody seemed to know; but 
it waseo. To-day the juniors of these two 
grammar schools were playiog their an- 
nual challenge cricket match, the one with 
the other, and here they were, come out of 
their first innings, the St. Nicholas’ side 
scoring the highest as yet; the Nt. Mich- 
aol's declaring loudly that there had been 
foul play, cheating, some underband trick 
played —to account for it every boy seem- 
ing tohave a wey of his own for ox press- 
ing it. 

“Hhow the score sheet,"’ cried someone, 

‘‘Nonsense! What has the score sheet 
got to do with what I mean 7?” cried Ernest 
Ntanton, the St. Michael's captain and the 
hot accuser of the rival party. 

“Well, what do you mean ?’’ reasonably 
inqutred the St. Michael's captain, 

“Yos, out with your meaning, Stanton,”’ 
even hisown sidecried, ‘‘Lat’s have all 
aquare and above board our way, let the 
other side be ever #0 sHneaky.’’ 

But this Stanton would not do— perhaps 
he could not, for jealousy will whisper 
many & mean thin without foundation of 
truth; so he replied, “’Tisn’t anything | 
ean show, but I’m sure of it; and you’re 
the most underband, mean cheat of the 
whole lot” 

This last was spoken to the St. Nicholas 
captain, a lad named Fred Wren-— Jenny 
W ren, bls companions cailed bir, a quiet, 
reserved, blushing, fair faced boy, baving 
something of the girl about him, his 
school-fellows must have thought, in giv 
jog bim that name, But he was a good 
cricketer, that ia, for one cf the junior 
oloven, 

Still, he had pluck enough to cast back 
the accusation, and to say “I ain’t’’—using 
the word of a half-educated child, how- 
ever. ‘“liow could we cheat?’ but oolor- 
ing like agirl, and backing a #lep, to be 
out of the way of Stanton’s band. 

“You fibber, you know you did!’ 

“Tl know I didn't; and you know it,’’ 
was the flat contradiction. 

“Loave the mull alone. What can you 
expect from a Nicholasite?’’ said one, 
‘Hip-bipbip hurrab for St. Michael's 1’ 
they cheered, groaning down the counter- 
cheer raised by the other side; and when 
both had died away, Stanton had to go 
back for his second innings. 

“And I'll have a word with you, my 
fine fellow, about the prize picture affair 
when I've a minute to spare.’ This he 
said to Wren, and then went rushing 
away. 

W ren looked after him, 

“You may heve your word with me,’’ 
said he, forthe bystanders to hear; ‘but 
| ve as much right to send ina picture as 
you; aod | shall, too, and am quite sure to 
wintmy prize, which you're certainly not, 
forall your talk, and calling your picture 
‘Old Dog Tray.’ ”’ 

“Don't let Stanton hear you say that; he 
says he shail beat you all to nothing!’ 
spoke Will Linwood, a St. Michael's boy, 
brought his sister to see the 


bé Y OU VE cheated somewhere !"’ 


liurrah for St. Nich- 


who had 
match, 
‘“Weshall see,”’ replied Wren; and he 
walked away with a broad grin on lis face 
wiich Linwood could not understand, 
“He looks as if he were sureof the prize, 
doesn't he, or something 7’ he remarked. 


“Surely he doesn't inean——”’ 

“Doesn't mean what?’ questioned his 
sister. 

“Nothing,” said Will, and kept his 


thoughts to himself. 


tion, open to boys under ten of the two | 


schools, to paint a water color picture. 
The paintings were to be hung in the Aeg- 
sembly Rooms on a certain day for pubite 
view; and on the evening of the same day 
the prizes were to be distributed; the first 
a siiver watch, the second «a bronze medal. 
The prize pictures would be hung in the 
Dean’s study, he being the author of the 
acheme and the giver of the prizes. 

The boys said it would bea close con 
test between Ernest Stanton and Jenny 
Wren, by what they could judge trom the 
poops atthe two pictures they bad bad— 
Ntanton’s subject being Old Dog Tray, 
W ren’s a Cat and Kittens, 
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“Bah! who cares tor a St. Nicholas boy’s 
daub, and Jenny Wren’s into the bar- 
gain?" scoffed Stanton’s supporters, prop- 
ping him up. But the Michaelonians, as 
they called themeel ves, had a defeat to-day 
on the cricket fleld—a near shave of ade 
feat, though, they said, the others only 
creeping into victory by one run. “And 
that an underhand victory, too,’’ as Stan 
ton persisted in saying, he and his party 
trying to groan the victors off the field, 
though they would not be groaned off, but 
stayed till the very last, and shouted them- 
selves hoarse over their near shave ofa 
victory—but a victory, nevertheless, 

“Only let me meet that sneak of a 
Jenny Wreh!’’ threatened unreasonable 
Stanton. 

A woek after he did meet him--he, Will 
Linwood, and Will's siater, going to 
achooL 

“I way, ‘tis no use your sending in your 
daub of a picture; you'll never win the 
watch,’’ so be began the attack, 

“IT shall send it in, and J esball win my 
prize; said the other, that unreadable 
grin on his face still, as Linwood ex- 
prossed it. 

“Your prize—hear him; he speaks aa if 
he had it in his hands. You'll not get over 
the art Judges by any creepy, crawly ways 
as you and your party did, you know 
when.”’ 

“You know that’s all nonsense, Stan- 
ton; and | shall win my prize, as you will 
see,’’ and Wren grinned his grin again. 

“Win the allver watch, will you ?” cried 
Stanton botly. 

Wren made no reply, but began to walk 
on, 

“Stand your ground, and answer me;”’ 
and hot-headed Stanton tossed off his 
book satchel, and gripped him by the hair 
of his head. ‘Now, what do you mean 
by your priza—you little bragg.rt?’’ he 
erled, using «a big word. 

“] know what I mean,” blurted out the 
other, making a very wry, ugly face—and 
no wonder; and he began to kick, 

“Kick, will you?” Now Stanton clev- 
erly took him by the leg, as he #0 well 
knew how, and tripped him up, and loft 
him sprawling on the ground; while Lin- 
wood and his sister Jaughed unthink- 
jngly. 

Of course Wren picked bimeself up, and 
wont to school, Thon days caineand went; 
the young artists carried in their pictures 
and saw them hung; after which, hours 
and minutes were counted among the 
eager boys, and at last the exbibition was 
open. 

People flowed in and out the whole day, 
the young exhibitors among the nuuiber, 
their hoarts growing sick with hope de 
ferred, All could not win; some must be 
disappointed, 

Many a word of praise they heard spoken 
of the rival pictures; and at last the show 
was over, the doors closed, the judges in 
their seats, in the midst of a group of 
breathless lads, You could have heard a 
pin fall. 

“How that fellow grins!’ whispered 
nudging Ntanten and nodding at 
dmniling face but as 


one, 
Wren, who sat with 
white as a sheet. 

‘Ernest Ntanton’s picture highly coin- 
mended, The silver watch, the first prize, 
is bisn,’”’ read one of the judges from a slip 
of paper; and Stanton went and received 
it with flushing face. ‘But hear me tirst,’’ 
went on the judge, as the lads bogan to 
cheer, “Frederick Wren's picture is the 
best production by far, but as it is sold, 
which Is agrinst the rule of the competi- 
tion, he could not take a prize, save the 
worth of his picture— five pounds,” Ah! 
they cheered now with hearty good will. 

But their hip hip—hurrahs! were 
louder atill outeide the Assembly Koomsa, 
when Wren, pale, flushing, and pale again, 
stood amongst them all, and Stanton said, 
like a last thrust— 

“Why, Wren, whata mercenary fellow 
you wel’ And Wren apswered— 

“] should bave liked the watch best, but 
| wanted the money— for—to buy an inva 


hip 


lid carriage for my sistor.’’ 
Toe prize picturo affair was a competi- | 


There was a hush; the eyes of the, boys 
met; they knew her, a little snowdrop of 
a girl, whom they had seen lying on a 
couch in the garden, 

“lie’s stolen a march—a noble march— 
over all our heads, Pip—hip—burrah!’ 

And this made peace between the rival 
schools. 

Nor CHAarkakp For,— During the holiday 
season the managers of hotelain Geneva, 
Lucerne, and Lausanne look upon strang- 
ers as god-sends designed for fleecing, and 
among the charges for a dinner they will 


not scruple to enter bravely, ‘four gas- 
burners, four france; rose water—for fin- 
| ger glasses—one franc a head; saloon, 
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eleven franca,” just as if they bad given 
their customers the option between being 


served in a private room oron the street 





pavement. 

Home time ago a Genevese hotel keeper 
stole a march on pis competitors by add- 
ing to his bills, “View, ten francs.” 

“Whatdo you mean by ‘view?’” the 
traveler used to ask. 

“Why, the view of Lake Leman and the 
Mont Biane which you get from these win- 
dows!” the hotel-keeper would reply. 

“Rut I heve come to Switzerland on 
purpose to get these views; and I can 
have then from the street without pay- 
ing.” 

“That may be; but here you have the 
natisfaction of having them before you 
without leaving the hotel.”’ 

“Well, but the weather has been rainy 
and foggy during the last week, so that | 
have not seen the Mont Blanc at all, and 
under the circumstances ten francs a day 
is too dear.”’ 

“Ah, sir, wait until the sun shines, and 
then you will admit that no sum of money 
whatever could pay for such a matchless 
sight!’ 

The crafty speaker of these words was 
wise; but soon afverwardsa rival hotel- 
keeper trumped his best card by the 
simple expedient of putting on his bills, 
“Views not charged for,’”’ which struck the 
public as quite a liberal concession. 

—— 0 

Jerusua.—Students of Roman history 
cannot fail to bo interested in a statement 
that fell from the lips of the late Senator 
Windom, respecting the mechanical 
capacities of the Roman fleet two thous- 
and years ago. 


This gentleman, having been elected 


| chairman of the committee appointed to 


consider the regulation of the great 
rivers in such sort as to facilitate their 
navigation, delivered an impassioned ora- 
tion at the first committee-mneeting, in 
which be drew an eloquent comparison 
between the grain fleets that would be en- 
abled to issue from the Mississippi to all 
parts of the globe, and the convoys of 
corn-laden vessels that In days of yore 
supplied mighty Rome with cereals from 
Egypt. 

“When,” he exclaimed, “one of these 
Egyptian convoys was 6x pected to arrive, 
the stately Roman steamers, gaily dressed 
in many colored buuting, sallied forth 
from the Eternal City’s port in order to 
pick up the slower eailing-vessels and 
conduct them safely into the Tiber 
mouth !”’ 

Some disorder in the proceedings of the 
coummittee was occassioned by the learned 


senator’s authoritative attribution of 
steampower to the war-galleys of the 
Cwsars, 


Mr. Windom, after in vain endeavoring 
to regain the attention of his fellow-com- 
missioners, sat down amidst shouts of 
merriment, Thereupon the representa- 
tive of lowa arose and addressed the meet- 
ing with saturnine gravity to the follow- 
ing effect— 

“For my part, gentlemen, | believe the 
senator’s story is correct. We must not 
rashly reject anecdotes of this description. 
Why, I have an illustrated Bible at home 
in which Cain is drawn shooting his 
brother Abei with a long rifle. That event 
can give point to the senator’s Roman 


steam-galleys any how.”’ 
Se 


A Coot PicokrpocKET.—A cooler pick- 
pocket than is spoken of in Stuttgard was 
never seen. He wasan obsequious little 
man, who offered his services to his vic- 
tim, to show him the lions of the city, but 
the other refused the offer. 

The officious personage, however, was 
not offended, but politely asked him what 
o’clock it was. The other answered that 
he did not know, as his watch had stopped, 
and continued his walk towards the 
Museum of Natural History, which he 
entered. He had not been there many 
winutes before the same person came up 
to him, with the air of an old acquaint- 
ance, and offered bim a pinch of snuff. 

This Mr. W—— decline!, saying he was 
no snuff-taker, and walked away; but 
some minutes after, having a presenti- 
ment of something being wrong, he felt 
for bis snulf-box, but instead of it found a 
scrap of paper in his pocket, on which 
was written, “As you are ne snul!-taker, 
you do not require a box,” 

He thought the logic of his unknown 
acquaintance rather impertinent, and re- 
solved to bear his loss like a philosopher; 
but what was his amazement when, a mo- 
ment after, he discovered that bis watch 
had also disappeared, and in the pocket 
was another note, in the following words: 








“As your watch does not tell the hour, it | 


would be better at the watchmaker’s than 
in your pocket,’ It is unnecessary to say 
that he never heard any further tidings of 
the two articles, 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Rockefeller’s income is $27,000 daily. 
The German Emperor has had three 


zebras broken in for carriage use, 


4:A florist, who claims to know, says 
New York uses 30,000,000 roses and 15,000,000 
carnations every season. 


There is much irregularity in the 
terms of Maine schools. Some are now clos 
ing, and others, in the back towns, are just 
opening. 


Judge Martin, of Atchison, Kansas, 
is celebrated as the man who never worea 
necktie in his life except on the occasion of 
his marriage. 


That one deer does duty in many an 
adventure is proved by the fact that a deer 
shot in Weld, Me., the other day was carrying 
11 bullets in its body. 


Dr. Joseph Czajkowski, a foreign bac- 
teriological expert, is reported to have dis- 
covered the microbe of measles. It is a silen- 
der bacillus with blunted ends, 


Some patriotic, but mischievous, 
youngsters in Lee, Mass., took a neighboring 
farmer's white horse one night recently and 
painted its head red and its tail blue. 


A fossil dragon fly 27 inches long, 
armed with big jaws and teeth, has been 
found in the coal measures of Commentry in 
the Department of the Allier, France. 


Pure milk is insured to the inhabitants 
of Havana, tn the Island of Cuba, by the milk- 
man bringing his cows with bim and drawing 
otf at each house the amonnt required, 


A man arrested for drunkenness ex- 
plained that he had been to a political meet- 
ing, and had been affected by some of the 
arguments, which were regular staggerers. 


A match-cutting machine is quite an 
automatic curiosity. It cuts 10,000,000 a day, 
and then arranges them over a vat, where the 
heads are put on at a surprising rate of 
speed, 


The sexton at Brooks, Maine, has a 
box containing 142 little snakes, of all colors, 
that were found in one nest at the graveyard, 
They were of the size of big angle worms and 
upward, 


Never place a pair of new shoes higher 
than your head, says an old superstition, or 
you'll have bad luck wearing 'em, and never 
black one before putting the other on, for a 
similar reason, 


Coal dust is successfully used as fuel 
for botlers by a process invented by a Ger- 
man named Wegener, It 1s fed to the furnace 
automatically, and only ordinary chimney 
draught is needed. 


Three times as many American horses 
have been sold in England this year as were 
culled for in 1894, and their average price at 
the ports of shipments has been $155. They 
ure used cliletly for draught in London. 


The revival of business has reached 
Sodan, :Kunsas, and «a Southwestern news- 
pauper notes an improvement in the horse 
murket in that town, reporting that a local 
trader, who, lust woek, traded one chicken for 
one borse, now holds one horse for two chick- 
ens. 


A traveler in Japan says that the 
Jupanese tramp takes his hot bath daily if he 
has a fiaction of u cent to pay for it, or his 
cold bath if he hasn’t a cent. He carries a 
comb, toothpicks, a razor and a tooth brash 
in a little bundle, 


M. Lugne Poe is going to try a new 
form of theatrical entertainment in Pa ris this 
winter. It is a guignol, or puppet show, in 
which living uctors will take the part of the 
puppets and make the gestures, while the text 
is recited by the showman. 


England expects that its census to be 
taken next year will show that Great Britain 
has a¢ lust passed France in population, 
though its area is but little more than half as 
great. The population of France in 1891 was 
38,348,192 and of Great Britain 37688, 153, 


Steps will soon be taken in Maryland 
to organize among the women of the State a 
“Mount Vernon Society,” whose first object 
will be to perpetuate patriotisin, and the sec- 
ond to sssist in the preservation of Mount 
Vernon, the old Washington homestead on 
the Potomac river. 


In future the Russian War Office has 


decided to use gray horses only for artillery 
purposes, the reason given for the innovation 
being that animals of this color have been 
found by experience to be stronger and more 
enduring than the brown ones now used. 


An English officer was shooting re- 
cently in Somaliland, One night, when he was 
in bed, inside his tent, a lion sprang over the 
rough thorn fence and seized the sportsman 
himself—fortunately, only by the hand. Then, 
by some wonderful piece of luck, as the lion 
changed his grip for the shonider, he grabbed 
the pillow instead, and so vanished with his 
prize. 


Davenport, Wash., has entorced the 
Sunday closing law in a very exemplary man- 
ner. A number of citizens of that town called 
on all the saloonkeepers and business men 
and asked that they close their places on Sun- 
day a8 4 matter of courtesy to oblige the citt- 
zens whom the committee represented. There 


| Wa8 & promptand general compliance with 


the request. 
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JANUARY. 


BY W. W. LONG, 
Thou art a mile-stone on the reach of Time, 
A jewel of the fair dead years, 
That bring back memories of the past, 
With all its hopes and fears. 
Bright summer with her tender flowers, 
Red reses, lilies white, and amaranth, 
Made thee a wreath—it faded on thy brow, 
Killed by winter's storms, oh bridal month. 
—_—“@> ee ——— 


SOME NATIONAL AIRS, 





Of all these the best known is ‘“The 
Marseillaise.’’ In dealing with airs of his- 
torical interest, one must perforce omit 
many of the most beautiful songs of 
every nation breathing of country sights 
and sounds, the fond vows of lovers, the 
peaceful joys of home—such, for in- 
stance, as the Volkslieder of Cermany. 

Of the martial songs more particu- 
larly connected with the various periods 
of storm and stress in Germany, one of 
the most celebrated is that of the Rhine, 
composed by Becker, and answered by 
Alfred de Musset in other well-known 
verses, The “Watch am Rhein” by 
Max Schneckenburger was composed 
about the same period as the Rhine 
song, but attained its widest popularity 
during the war of 1870. Unlike Beck- 
er’s song, it cannot boast of having been 
set to music by seventy composers. 

The German national anthem, ‘Heil 
Dir in Siegerkranz,’’ was written ori- 
ginally for the birthday of Christian 
VIL., king of Denmark, by a Holstein 
clergyman. The words were written to 
the air of ‘‘God save the King”’ iu 1799, 
and a few years later were modified for 
Prussian use. 

The national airs of America have 
some curious associations. The ‘‘Star- 
spangled Banner’? was written by 
Francis Scott Key, on board the frigate 
Surprise, during the bombardment of 
Fort M‘Henry by the British in 1814. 
Key, the story goes, had gone to release 
a captive friend, but was not permitted 
to return to Baltimore. He witnessed 
the engagement all night, and at dawn, 
when he saw that the slar-spangled 
banner was still floating from the ram- 
parts, wrote the verses, which, on his 
return to Baltimore, he had printed, 
with the direction that ‘they should be 
sung to the Irish tune of ‘‘Anacreon in 
Heaven.”’ 

This song had been many years pre- 
viously adopted by the Society of Ama- 
teur Musicians, called the Anacreontic, 
which held its merry meetings at the 
‘Crown and Anchor’? tavern in the 
Strand, London. A certain president of 
the society—Ralph Tomlinson by name 
—wrote the words of this somewhai 
bacchanalian song, while John Stafiord 
Smith set them to music. The strains 
of ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner”’ are sup- 
posed to have been first heard in a 
tavern near the Holiday Street Theatre, 
Baltimore. Like so many more songs, 
it arose in stirring times, and from a 
somewhat obscure origin ultimately de- 
veloped into one of the most popular of 
American national songs. 

**Yankee Doodle” is probably a tune 
of English origin, known as ‘Lucy 
Locket’s Jig,”’ not older than the middle 
of the last century. The earliest men- 
tion of it is said to be contained in the 
Boston ‘Journal of the Times’’ fur the 
month of September 1768. It informs 
us that ‘‘the (British) fleet was brought 
to anchor near Castle William that 
night . . . those passing in boats ob- 
served great rejoicings, and that the 
Yankee Doodle song was the capital 
piece in the band of music.’? The ori- 
ginal name of the song is ‘‘The Yaakee’s 
return from the Camp.”’ 

In the middle of the last century, 
General Amherst had under his com- 
mand an army of regular and provincial 
troops. Among the former was «a Dr. 
Shuckburgh, to whom the air is tradi- 
tionally ascribed, though it is probable 
enough that the words only are to be 
attributed to him. The colonial con- 
tingent seems to have presented a rather 
sOrry appearance with its ill-fitting and 


bcompiete uniforms, and, like British 





militia in the last century, formed a 
continual butt for the humor of the reg- 
ular troops. 

Thus Dr. Shuckburgh was but falling 
in with the prevailing vein of pleasantry 
when he recommended the tune to the 
colonial officers ‘tas one of the most 
celebrated airs of martial musick.”’ 
Thus, once again, a song that may al- 
most be called the American national 
anthem owes its origin, not to any lofty 
conception of national destiny, but to 
the efforts of a worthy doctor to enliven 
the tedium of routine in a provincial 
camp. 

Of the other popular song, ‘Hail 
Columbia,”’ little of interest can be said. 
It was written in the closing years of 
the last century by Judge Joseph Hop- 
kinson, and was adapted to the music of 
the ‘‘President’s March.’’ The words 
had been written for the actor Fux, and 
are said to have been first sung by him 
in a Philadelphia theatre in 1798, from 
which time the song began to rise in 
popular favor. 

One of the most beautiful of national 
anthems is that of Austria, entitled 
“Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser.’ It ia 
said that Haydn, during his visits to 
England, had often envied the English 
“God save the King;’’ and the outcome 
of his desire to provide the Austrian 
people with an expression of fidelity to 
the throne in the days of the French 
revolutionary war was the celebrated 
hymn, for which Hascka—a somewhat 
minor poet—wrote the words, To Von 
Zedlitz, a better-known writer, we prob- 
ably owe the words as now sung. 

On the Ewperor’s birthday, February 
12, 1797, the air was suny simultano- 
ously at the National Theatre in Vienna 
and all the principal theatres in the 
provinces. Ilaydn is said to have re- 
garded this anthem—ofien used in Eng- 
land as a hymn tune—as his favorite 
work, and towards the close of his life, 
to have often consoled himself by play- 
ing it with great expression. 

Not much remains to be said concern- 
ing other national anthems of Europe, 
which are mostly of comparatively 
modern origin. Thus ‘‘La Brabanconne’”’ 
dates from the Revolution of 1830, when 
Belgium became an independent coun- 
try, both the words and the music being 
composed during the struggle. The au- 
thor of the words—Jenneval, a well- 
known actor on the Brussels stage—was 
killed in one of the actions near Ant- 
werp. 

The Russian national anthem was 
composed three years after “the Bra- 
banconne”’ by Alexis Lwofl, who, be- 
sides being a violinist and musician of 
note at the head of the imperial or- 
chestra in St. Petersburg, held the 
honorary rank of general and adjutant 
to the Emperor Nicholas, 

a 


Brains of Gold, 


Idleness is emptiness; the tree in which 
sap is stagnant remains fruitless. 


: 
Choose the right way, however rough; 


it will certainly prove easier than the wrong 
wiy. 

A« the activity of body is evidence of 
the spirtt, so works manifest the presence of 
futth, 


The deepest wounds to our. love may | 


| be regular 


be marvelously heuled by # salvo proseribed 
for our vanity. 

That charity is bad which takes from 
independence its propor pride or from beg 
ging its shame, 

Faithfulness is a higher attainment 
than more success; and, unlike success, it is 
within the reach of every tan. 


Some of the sins whose conseqnences 
are Visited upon us most cruelly are sins inost 
naturally, and most fondly, committed, 


The chief objection to the charity that 
begins at home 1s its extreme domesticity, 
which prevents it from calling ou any of tts 
nelyghbors. 

For the best results there needs be the 


longest waiting. The true harvest ts the long 


est in being reached. The fallures cou first, 
and the successes last 
The hopeful are never unfortunate. 
steve! {versity t 


L 





Wagner. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS'. 


_ Femininities, 


Queen Victoria does not ridea bicycle, 
nor does she look with a lenient oye on 
bloomers, 

A ladies’ chess club has been formed 
in London, At prosont it bas a membership 
of thirty. 

Old Crusty says it is perfectly proper 
for a woman to speak of her husband as 
landed property. 


Most men are fools about women; but 
ne man is‘quite so great a fool as he who ts 
sure that he knows all about them, 

Woman’s strength is about two-thirds 
that of man, while her height is as sixtoon to 
seventeen and her woight as nine to ten. 


Brooklyn has a society, of which Rov. 
Phowbe A. Hanaford ita President, called 
“Philitsctpoma,” It is devoted to philosophy, 
literature, sclence, poety, music and art. 


“Oh, dear,’ sighed the young matron, 
“I'm dreadfully worried about the children, 
I don't seo why directions for use’ don't come 
with thom as they do with everything else.” 


Mrs, Gasto, a beggar, whose home was 
burned at Spring Valley, N. Y., had the fre- 
men save her mattress, in which she bad hid- 
den $2000 or $3000 In bills, bosides a quantity of 
cota, 

A girl baby born the other day in 
Kokomo, Ind., ts the fourteenth daughter of a 
fourteenth daughter of a fourteenth daughter 
—a record which ts thought to be unprece 
dented. 


Sister: You have told me her name, 
yet | know no more than I did before. Ls she 
beautiful? Brother: Bonautiful? Why, 
could make eveu the present fashions look 
urtistic, 

Mrs, Suffrage: ‘‘1t’s woman’s highest 
infesfon to correct the crying evils of the 
time.” Mr, Suffrage, midiy: “Then hadn't 
you bottor spank our twins before they yell 
the roof off?” 


She: ‘And you really attended the 
(Qlueen's reception in London? The men, | 
suppose, stand uncovered In the presence of 
royaity 7” “Yos; but nut to the same oxtont 
us the women,” 


Adelaide Ristori, who made her first 
auppearnnce on the stage at the nyo of two 
months, at which thie, ttisto be hoped, she 
did not take a “‘sponking part,” is now 74. She 
will spond the winter in home, 


she 


The fact that a newly arrived yirl 
baby in Now York wolghs twonty four pounds 
may indicate what the new wounn ts to be 
physteally, Itlooks more and more as if the 
mnasculine sex Is to be crushed out, 


A memorial tablet to "Mary, (Queen of 
Scots, has Just been placed in Poterborough, 
near the spot where she was buried after her 
execution, It was subscribed for by Kngiish 
women bearing the name of Mary. 


Washington was the embodiment of 
mravity., Itissatd that he seldom simflod and 
never laughed, A man was ones 
to slap Washington on the shoulder and the 
poor teliow wus frozen BUNT by tho ley stare of 
his Excellency. 

Boarder: ‘‘What are you gving to 
have for dinner, Mrs. Myers? Law hungry as 
a wolf!’ Lanudindy: “Lamb stow, Mr. Stnally.” 
Boarder: “Oh, pshaw! Again? Din already 
tired of jamb.’ Landlady: "Then you can't 
be hungry a5 4 wolf,’ 


Mamma: ‘Weil, Johnny, I shall for- 
give you this the, and its very 


40 Carcless 


protty of 


you ty wilte a letter to any you're sorry.’ 
Johnny: “Yos, ma; don't tear it up, please." 
Marina: “Why not?” Jobuny: “Becnuse it 


will do for the noxt time.” 


Frances: Oh, mamma, are you sure 
Santa Claus knows iny unine ts spelled with 
an “et?” It makes te 80 worrled. Mother 
Why, what's the mnttor, dear? Frances: be 


|} Cause If he thought lt was epelled with an ‘tf 
|} he might bring tae boys’ 
fund that would be terrible, 


toys for Clirtatiins, 


Madye: Oh, Dolly, I’ve the loveliest 
bit of Leun vo somewhere away 
from this crowd © that l 
heard, Mubel (sweetly to inmusician friend) 
Daisy, do play that lovely “choetion frou 
Ivins divine! Goon, Mudge, dens 


scmnadnl! 


Shian't be over 


“IT b’lieve them Oldhbaus is pettin’ to 


Aynostics,” sald Aunt Sarah Jane. 


“They dont Keep the family Bible on the | 
}centre tablo in the best room no more.” 
“Well, ‘than t their religion they re hiding,” 


Aunt Amn ELilza thelr 


Phem Oldham 


replied. “It's 
wiris are wetting on,” 


uo. 


The ‘‘telephone ear’ is a new com- 
platnt which appoars to #ifect female opera 
tors at the Central offices, In Consequence of 
listentinuy for lony hours ata thie to the utter 
unces of the “recelver,” The miscitef ts said 
to bave become so serious that tn some plnces 
iris have had towlive up the work for four of 
becoming Geal, Or have tad to be yrantod 


spells of rest during the day. 


Kansas had a ladies’ smoking club 
calied “The Sparrow. Phe club room Its 
oleguntly fitted up with the most. luxurious 
furnishings, and contalns everything that 
could delight the heart of a TriGaket Phi 
Sparrows ' is Composed exciusively of yo 
wornen, the nuinver belug iiuilted 





driven by ao triported Muscavite 


|whowenrs the Costume of bin country 


} will never 
| Sritha tf tts teiribera are Known ley the 


| his Gmanuyhiters 
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FRasculinities. 

“Is your city a healthy one, sir?” 
“Oh, yes, medicines are drugs there.” 

It is easy to look down on others; to 
look down on ourselves ts the diMculty. 

Man is a lover by instinct, a husband 
through reason, a bachelor from calculation 

The 9 year-old King of Spain is an en- 
thustastic bicycler, but cares nothing for 
horses, 

Toper: “I sbay, mister, can you tell 
mo (hic) where the sidewalk ia? 
shranger bere."’ 

No man who has once heartily and 
wholly laughed can be altogether and trre 
clatmably depraved, 

The worst way of pitching into a fel- 


low, and making him feel generally iike «a 
goose, is to tar and foather him, 

Ile: **Do you know, I always feel like 
& fool ina full-dress sult?’ She: “Whata pity 
you can't hide your foollngs a little.” 

No matter how selfish a doctor may 
be, he is always a man of feeling, He tovart 
ably fools the pulse of his pationts, 


I am 


By a vote of 12 to 6, the Judges of the 
Appellate Division of the Now York suprome 
Court have decided not to wear gowns. 


The great trouble with most men is 
that they come off victorious overy time they 
ongago to a wreatlo with their conscloe nee, 


The Marquis of (Qlueensberry thinks 
that marriage ehould be termtluable atthe end 
of two yours, at the wish of cither of the 
partios concerned 

The present Lord Lytton has a fear of 
with 
run 


promature burial and has left an order 
his doctor that a lony 
through his heart after lis death, 


noodle shall be 


First Citizen, at a monster meeting in 
Union Square: “Ins your watch ywotng, airt'’ 
Second Citizen: “You; Loxpoct tt ts," fooling 
fn lils pocket, “In fact, tts gone I" 


As an example of the fecundity of the 
luter Alexander Dotins peu tt t4 said that be 
tween the year 1855 and 1K70 he wrote more 
than fifty plays for Paris theatros, 


Ethel: ‘‘Charlie gave me such a lovely 


ring for Christmins; It Heien; “Lin sea 
wind you like ft, doar. Ho was very uncom 
fortable ubout i." Kthel: “Why? Heoten 

“What do you suppose | found in my 
stockings Christinas morning 7 writes a 
friend, From what we know of our friends 
bubite, we will hazard w guess that it was 
holes, 


“T presume you carry & memento of 
“Pre 


hustauod'’s bate 


some sort in that locket of yours?" 
Cleoly; tt Is a lock of my 
“But your husband ta attll alive!’ 
but his hair is all wone.” 


“What's this I hear about l’ickins ? 
They say he ts a sufferer from kleptomunta. 
Did you hoar anything of that kind? “Not 
oxnetly, LT have boenviven to understand that 
the shopkeepers are the sulforers,” 


“You, ofr; 


“Iave you noticed,” said a man to 
Dumas, “that itis triporssible to make an tus 
bectle nelsnowledygs that ho taan fdtot?’ “of 
course,” replied Damas; “the moment he ad 
mitted he was an idiot ho would no longer be 


The professor, examining a student: 
“Where ta the north pole? “DE don't know 
ein” “Don't know! Are you not uahaned 
that you don't know where the north pole 
iw?" “Why, sir if Ste John Franklin and poe 
Kane and Captatos Nares and Markhar could 
not find it, how should Pknow where tt te?” 


The Emperor of Germany is passion- 
Ie 


hidin 


ately fond of slelyiiting nm xwlelyh 


specially Constructed for 


tides 
fin WCtiaeda, mel 
conachinan, 
ite in 
hin excurstons try mnmother 


necom panied on 


| wleivh Containing two of his adjutants 


There is one Smith family in Obie that 


confounded with the other 
ir treat 
View 
Mierat 


and 


bee 
ria the Rev. Jeremiah 
hia serne 
Wirlter 


TATE Oh The fiathe 
phot Eitjah Sroatth 
Noble Festus and ir 
Juan 


natned 
art, 
rnd 


ure 
seooott 
Fornaundez I nod 


Terra del Fuego 


A fisherman of California is enyvaved 


fina asonmewhat novel Industry. Heo tmukes a 

| comfortable Mving by fielittiy for shiarka, 

lwhich be eaptured by menos of stout Mines 
fastened to stakes on the «hore The fiah are 
then wold forthe off in then. The Nashermian 
{4 enld to have caught as till as ett shark 


in One Gdny 


“PT want a doy’s muzzie,’’ said a little 


follow, enteriny na hardware To it feo 
your father 7 asked the cautions shopkeeper 
“NO, pees WL fart, thie TRtle 
low, fodiznnanmtly; “it's for our dey Pt 


iardedin tl 


miiceye 


ol cor 


respoitend 


kheepor tas Tes ved to be mores 


future whe he asks Customers questions 


A certain Detroit employer hates a 


minn whiio wlilat ut wl work aritl mlway 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A charming Wwiletie in velvei, wilt sual 
biack and white rays, has @ plain skirt 
wilh godeta Corsage with gathers, 
with jabotls on Unished at the 
onda by while guipures; the 
rhinestone but 
In groen 


aaa 

6ither side 
large centre 
plait .s ornamented with 
tons. Tile tollette is delightful 
aud black, red or black, brown and Diack 
or white and black. 

A costume in mordore vicana cloth 
a plastron concealed under « corsage of 
white cloth, + mbroidered with gold. The 
plastron is fastened by tuacaronis of passe- 
inonteriea. The white cloth, embroidered 
with gold, reappears on the pockets, giv 
ing # transparent effect. The collet of 
Vieuna cloth, with white baudlets 
broidered in gold, is lined with fur, 

In contrast with fur is a medal of gold 
forthe sstrakban collets, with appliques 
of guipure and cabocbons of turquoise; 
the cabochons of emerald, jet or robles are 


Gin- 


all very altractive, but the sweetness of 
the turquoise into be considered. The as- 
trakhan Jackets romein plain and short, 


with godets and reverse; otter is very rich 
lookipy, but, because of its bigh price, it 
is not within reach of everyones. 

A gown seen ata French wedding called 
forlu much admiration, The skirt of 
straw colored brocatelle glace, with mau ve- 
fowers, bad a flounce of straw- 
colored mousseline de sole bela by choux 
of straw colored veivet lined with mauve, 
The corsage was in mousseline and broca- 
telle, with sleeves of atraw-colored velvet 
Phe unique chapeau was in point d’Alen- 
violets and a straw 


deep 


con, garbished with 
algrecie, 
For toilettes for 


white and ylace 


young giris we favor 
talfetas, onlivened with 
ribbon aud tulle Lotus recoummend also 
the corsaayes of Cashmere velvetin bright, 
awoet shados, for the deep shades will be 
noon vulgarizad and lose 
good taste, 
6xample, than a corsage of pink, white, 


Kray or black cashmere velvet, with 
sleeves of biack satin? 
Tne marabout, which has teen aban 


doned tor np@arly balf a century, is agatio 
coming into favor, To-day it floats amony 
the richest knots aud laces, bat the per 
fection is the foliototols of eunsrald, espoci 
ally destined for the hat of otter or astrak 
hen, as is also the sixpletand royal cour- 
OUCOre; birds, flow 
poarisand all jowe sare used for the adorn 
neat of capoled or The theat:o 
spote is usually inade of gold aud silver 
ronuaissince style, bul the 
reiiains black, 
ribbons, As for the 


bosiioy plumes and 


Lod ia 


eloth in the 
(ialnsborough with tre 
meondous coques of 
wreat Dirgeloire ats, Co lowson thor heavy 


effect they are adorned wila Knots of lace, 


ot real lace, of cob veb lass. Finatiy, the 

Louis NVI fat of cainehilla is triniune 

with oars and ornaments intermingled 

with stee: and fine pearts, or, indeed, or- 

satngnted wilh inedallions or turquoise 
ra emeralds 

litle accessortos of dress are more 

poiag end Varied (han evec befors, aud 

a) oa, large collars, rutl« and fichus 

e! very iinaginable description are dis 


played in the stores. Then there are tu 
nuimerable little under bodices of silk and 
echiffoa, satin and lace, which can be worn 
with open-front costs, The latest novelty 
Paisley velyet wilh a 


cream lace on either 


in these in made of 
short jabotof tine 


side of the box plait in front. Paisley pat 
terned chine :ibbons are also used for this 
purpose, and piattot frills of black chiffou 
make apretty contrast, thigh standing 


with applique 


weird to 


oollars of velvet triniined 
lace or jewelled tri unicge, and 
kee; them in shape, are o feature of many 
of the new gowns. 

Coats of various 8 ha) + 
gaining {‘evor very rapicly, 
popularity of the espe, aod now that the 
dress slseve is made t) droop more and 
quits withoutstifening, jackets have every 
prospect of an inning. fae latest and most 
chic of coats is atraight and loose, both 
back and front, with one or two box plaits 
hanging from the neck in the back. Dressy 
coats of this sort are madeof black velvet 
and trimmed with fur and jel, or of fancy 
velvet and eatin brocade, They are quite 
short, aud a very jaunty effect is given by 
fastening the plaiis down to the waist un 
der a narrow belt of folded black satin. 
Large collars of Persian lamb or chinchilla 
are the usual finish. The velvet jackets, 
fitted in the back and loose in front, which 


aud styles are 
despite the 


wers worn last year, are made to look 

quite up to date by @ belt across the back 

and tue wide fur collar aud fancy buttons 
Very sebor't, « ee fitting jack 


in front 
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an made t% look very Frenchy witha 
narrow belt of filigree gold. 

Piain cloth coats for constant wear sre 
made in the loose box coat style, or fitted 
in the back, and |oo#e and double breasted 
in front, with large sinoked pear! buttons 
down eilber side. The seams are usually 
strapped, aod many of the sleeves are 
melon sbaped, with a narrow band of 
cloth atitehed Over each searu. 

A very chic French cape is wade of red 
satin eiaborately embroidered with jet, 
and lined with black satin. It is cut very 
short on the shoulders with # deep point 
in the frontand back, the irregular soal- 
Jop edge being adorned by a wide flounce 
of aceordion- pleated vbiack mousseline de 
sole, The neck is encircled by small 
biack ostrich feathers, 

iiiack velvet ia the material for a ravis- 


| santocepe, with a deeply pointed edge, and 


bordered with handsome white guipure 


lace. The large collar with long stoles is 


maie of chinchilla fur, ornamented at the | 
neck on either side of the front by loops of | 


black velvet held in position by cat ates! 
backles, The lining is a broche—is biue 


| gray and white, 


A charming zibeline cape is bordered by 
a rullls of accordion plaited rose mcusse 
line de soie, and 6nriched in the centre of 
the front by an insertion of 
mousseline, The high collar is made of 
the fur, Kose satin is the material selected 
for the lining. 

A very swell cape is of mauve 
satin, with a short upper caps Of mauve 
velvet, embellished with sun-ray stripes of 
black velvet, which are appliqued and 
edged with jst; adouble rattle of acovor 
dion-plaited black chiffon borders this 
cape. Ture: long bands of blac satin, 
covered with jot, are arranged in the cen- 


roadie 


| treof the front, falling from the neck to 


| black c¢ aiffon collar 


their stamp of | 
What is more graceful, tor | 


waistline, The 
is trimmed on 
by large 


twelve inches below the 
band 
either side of the front and back 
choux of (16 same 

made of «a black and 
red broche, richly spangled with spark- 
ling biack and red paillettes, It is bor- 
dered by a wide band of sabte fur, odiged 
with a fringe of the sable tails, and fas 
tencod in the front by two jet ornaments, 
Pho tigh taperi geollar is composed en 
This cape is lined through- 


Another cape 14 


tirely of fur. 
out with red satin, 

A stylish godet cape is made of 
relloved by a multi-colored jot ombrolidery 
aud edged wit black ostrish feathers, 
Poe feathers also surround the lower edge 
oft the cape and form the collar, 

Another black velvet cape is lined with 
wiite satin and etripad on cach godet by a 
band of while antique guipure lace, che 
neck being finished by a flaring velvet 
coilar, lined with lace, 

A dolightinl winter cape is madeina 
full circular shape in black benyaline, 
waruily lined througbout with squirrel 
lock, The deep roll collar is of marten, 
the same fur continued in long 
revers, Which also cover the uppar part of 
the front of the cape, but become narrower 


belt): 


44 they reach the hem. 
A very pretty evening cape is made of 


| kept. 


the plaited | 





ing, so that his pedal 
get clogged. The water should be tepid 
in winter, Hemp seed should be given 
in amall quantities and with discretion; @ 
little is warming and the birds look upon 
it as a great delicacy. Should a bird after 
moulting still look sickly, a rusty iron 
nall in ita drinking water acts as a tonic. 
A little bread or biscuit soaked in port 
wine may occasionally be given. 

Do not let the side of your bed ever be 
placed against « wall, but well out in the 
middie of the room, and, where itis pos 
sible, the head tothe north, Free circu- 
lation of air's absolutely necessary to 
health, and where this is not obtainable, 
headaches, bad dreams, and other ail- 
ments are the result, Never close the 
register of your fireplace, and if you are 
too delicate to bear your window open at 
night, leave the door partly open, if pos 
sibie, 

In every bouse there should bea drawer, 
in which, string, scissors, pails, baramer, 
and other smali tools should be kept for 
immediate uxe, In another drawer brown 
paper, neatly folded, should be always 
Much needless trouble may be 
avoided if these things can be always 
found in the same place ready for use. It 
sbould be the business of one member of 
the fa.nily to see that theink bottles are 
kept clean and filled, and that sealing wax 
and pens, paper and envelopes,are at hand, 
and the blotting paper changed for fresh 
when used. Umbrellas should not be left 
stretched opep to dry but closed, and with 
the handie downwards, otherwise the silk- 
covering and the metal work rot and rust. 


Here is the recipe of some delicious 
cakes, which are always to be found on 
the tea-table of a home famous for its 
genial hospitality. Take a quarter of a 
pound, respectively, of flour, butter, and 
sifted sugar, two eggs, a little grated 
jemon-peel or essence of vanilla. Should 


| tne butter be hard, melt it slightly, and 


beat it into a cream, then add the sugar 
beating itin well into the frothy butter; 


/next beat in one very well-beaten egg, 


black | 


velvet, with # rouad yoke of white satin, | ' , 
| but simpler in manufacture, cau be made 


atterwards adding the flour by slow de- 
Kees; lastly, beat in the remaining egg 
which must be thoroughly well-beaten 
first itself, Mix the whole very carefully, 
and then pour into amall buttered patty 
pans, baking in a brisk oven until the 
cakes are of a rich golden color, 


Some other cakes, scarcely less delicious 


by mixing one pound of flour, balf a 
pound of butter and of castor sugar, one 


| teaspoonful of baking powder, and a little 


grated lemon peel. This should. also be 
poured into buttered patty pan and baked 
in a brisk oven, Careful and thorough 
inixture is essential for the success of both 
these recipes. 

Wisdom teeth coming up in the mouth 
are Often responsibie for all sorta of mys- 
terious illness in growing girls and boys, 
and even in older people. They come up 
at all ages, and in all sorts of corners, 
sometimes trying to force their way up 
under double or other teeth; then begins 
a spirited warfare, neither tooth willing to 


give way, and serious ill-health—spinal 


pink and green chine broche, with a von- | 


ventional design in black scattered over 


it, Itis made in a full circular shape, and | 


is edged with # full chicaree of silk, in 
black, pink, green ant yellow, the three 


last-mentioned colors all being shot with | 


other shades. A quaint little c»pucine 
hood, lined with shot pink and green 
giace silk, is also edged with the chicaree 
ruche, in which all the colors of the 


broche are ingeniously and tastefully re- | 


peated, The bigh collar is bordered with 
stuall Diack ostrich tips, Curling over ina 
very graceful fashion, The swell cape ie 
lined throughout with white thibet goat. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIKIY OF SUBJ BOTS. 

How rareit is tofind anyone able to 
read aloud properly, and yet whata treat 
itis when you can getone todo so, Chil- 
dren, and those who read indistinctly, 
should be made to 
end of a room, with some one listening at 
the other end, to currect them whenever 
they mumble or lower the voice, 

Itisa capital planto make boys and 
girls describe in their own words some 
event in which they are interested, stand- 
ata little distance from you. It is a good 
preparation for public speaking, and gives 
practice in clothing their thoughts in ap- 
propri te iauguage, 
hints for those 


Here aresome usetul 


who keep canaries A da'l ith is nee. 


’ 


| is completely covered. 


| sionally changed. 


read aloud at the far | 


derangement, fits, and even blindness are 
the result. Many lives bave been saved 
by the timely examination of the mouth, 
and sometimes the necessary removal of 
one of these offenders, It is well to re- 
member this in cases of obscure and ob- 
stinate illness not amenable to ordinary 
treatment. Cases sometimes occur when 
when wisdom teeth are cut by people of 
mature age, and even by old people. 


A suggestion may be taken from Russia 
and Scandinavia for the cooking of game, 
A partridgé, grouse, or pheasant, may be 
treated in the following manner:—When 
the bird has hung fora week, pluck it, 
and piace itin a dish with milk so that it 
it can stand for 
several days, but the milk must be occa- 
Before roasting, lard 
the bird with bacon and place it in the 
oven with milk in the roasting pan, Dur. 
ing the ruasting operation pour three or 
four spoonfuls of cream over it at inter- 
vais; this will give ita nice brown glaze, 


Kefore serving pour more cream into the | 


thick gravy in which it should be served. 


| This treatment makes the flesh most ten- 


der, and although entailing great troubie 
sod Care, the result is incomparably supe- 
rior to the usual mode of cooking game. 


Potato Patties.— Mash three or four mod- 
erate sized potatoes, add an egg (raw) to 
them, make into the form of little patty 
cases, fill with a emall quantity of minced 
mneat or Of dressed fish, cover with « iait 
ball of the potato, 


brush tha cu's'des ove, 


with volk of exw, put iu the oven te trreoawn 


A pe ron a 


| 








extremities do not | fish slice carefully remove the patt 


from the tin in which they are baked, and 
place on the paper to serve. 


LANGUAGE AND ITS USE. 

W hile it may be said thatas a Bibie in 
the household conduces to correct mural 
enlightenment, for that education which 
contributes towards success iu Ones 
everyday relations with the world noth. 
ing can take the piace of a good diction- 
ary. And the part such a book plays 
with respect to the Eoglish tongue is en- 
tirely and it may be said exclusively filled 
by Webster’s. 

At tirst view it may seem strange that so 
much should be ciatmed for this great 
intellectual work, but reasoning and re- 
flection will clearly demonstrate why itis 
80. 

Assuming that mental culture is at the 
base of sll personal improvemeut and as 
personal improvement in tue mass of a 
people measures its standing among civi- 
lized nations it will be seen that in 
giving such exalted credit to this volume 
the mark has by no means been over- 
stepped. 

To speak more specifically Webster's 
Dictionary is a compend of all modern 
literature and the man who owns one has 
in his possession a vast library always en- 
tertaining, reliable and accessible, Itia a 
magnificent illustration of the truth that 
knowledge is power, for with this bo.k at 
hand it may be said so far as speech, road- 
ing, writing, spelling and consequently 
thinking, bear upon individual and gen- 
eral welfare they here offer best service. 

Some may ask and wonder if these cir- 
cumstances apply specially and alone to 
Websier’s. in the sense of adaptability 
for poor purses as weil as those better filled 
and for every-day use and couvenience, 
the answer is unhesitatingly and ewpuat- 
cally in the affirmative, 

Indeed to be the fortunate possessor of a 
copy of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary isin itself a liberal education. It is 
filled with with information from cover to 
cover. In addition to the muin part of 
the work, which of course gives words, 
their spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
and derivation, there are many features, 
inseparable to a good dictionary, but car- 
ried out in this one to their fullest com- 
pletion. 

There isa brief history of the English 
language, an essay On pronunciation, 
lists of classic, Scripture and geographical 
names,a biographical dictionary and many 
other desirable features. 

The first eaition of Noah Webster’s 
dictionary was published iu 1828, nearly 
seventy years ago, aud since that time, 
owing to successive and always “up to 
date” improvements, it has kept in the 
front rank of reference books, Other 
alleged dictionaries have risen and fallen, 
but Webster's International Dictionary is 
the standard now wherever the English 
language is spoken. Typographically it 
is clear and distinct, and as a guide to a 
better and more complete knowledge of 
the universal topgue it is absolutely with- 
out compare, Its voluminous appendix 
has been carefully revised and its illus- 
trated accompaniments are invaluable, 
The latest edition contains many thousand 
new words which custom or populer 
usage has made a part of the language. 
We repeat that with the Bible, and a Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, a reading man is fully 
equipped for battle with any of the social, 
religious, or business problemsof life. In 
conclusion it may be added Webster’s 
Dictionary is the standard authority for 
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LETTING AN EMrEROR OFF OHEAP.— 
Joseph 1l., Emperor of Germany, travel- 
ing in his usual way, witbout bis retinue, 
and attended by onlya single aiae-de- 
camp, arrived very late at aninn in the 
Netherlands, kept by an Englishman. It 
veing fair-time, and the house rather 
crowded, the host, ignorant of the quality 
of bis guests, appointed an outhouse for 
their sieeping room, with which they 
reai'y complied; and after eating a little 
bam and biscuits, they retired to rest, and 
in ihe morning paid their bill, which 
smou: ted to only three sbiliings and six- 
peice English, and rode off. A few hours 














| aft«r«ards, several of his suite came to in- 


quiré aitcr him, aud the pubiiscan learning 
the rank of his uest. appered very un- 
@asy. ‘Psa! o ‘a! co4an ’? eaid one of the 
Blleudanis, “Joseph is accustomed to such 
adveniures, aud -iiu. think any more 
ofit.” “But I shall,” replied the land- 
lord; ‘for I can never forget the circum- 
stance, nor forgive myself .ither, for en- 
teriaining an Enmperorin my house, and 
lettiog bim cif for three-and-sixpence.”’ 





W neu tne bair begins to fall out or tarn 
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STONES OF FIKEe. 

PP\HE turquoise was believed to bave the 

| power to protect from falls and 

bruises by taking the fractures on 

itself, and was supposed al ways to lose 
eolor on the death of its ownur, 

rhe pearl was endowed with marvelous 
powers, and among others that of preserv- 
ing the virtue of its owner, hence it is a 
custom in the East to present the bride 
with @ pearl on her marriage. 

A very curious description of Babylon 
found in a manuscript of the 4th century 
was published in 1782. 

“A city,’’ says the author, ‘‘rich in gifts 
of ages, safe from disease and distress, 
where all faces are joyous,and where the 
three holy rivers flow costly stones, some 
of whieh disperse a beautifal light, and 
olbers give bealth and strength. There is 
ihe emerald, brighter than a mirror, jas- 
per which preserves from poison; the gar- 
net, which casts out demons and destroys 
serpents; the diamond, which can only be 
atfected by the blood of kids; the topaz, 
which gives its own color to all itap 
proaches; the garnet, which mekes its 
possessor happy and rich; the coral, which 
wards off the thunderbolt; the byacinth, 
of the color of day, that cures all diseases; 
the margarita, tormed of dewe; in a word, 
every precious stone that possesses ucira- 
culous virtue,’’ 

Is it surprising that men, firmly believ- 
ing in these powers of precious stones and 
being so fortunate as to possess on? or 
more, should go forth to meet dangers 
without fear? and this was indeed what 
often happened. 

How these exquisite specimens of na- 
ture’s handiwork came into existence isa 
question very difficult to answer. 

We know of what they are composed, 
but, if we except the pearl, we know noth- 
ing of the process by which they arrive at 
pertection; this isa probiem which must 
be left to future generations to solve, 

It has been proved that the inaterials of 
which precious stones are made, are of 
the commonest and mos. plentiful, “and 
yet,’ says an old writer, ‘‘we think the 
very heavens concurred with the earth to 
their ‘commixion,’ and so the sun left part 
of his light sbining iu them.” 

‘fhe diamond which is 80 dazzling bright 
and so pure, isin reality nothing more or 
less than pure carbon; the ruby and the 
sapphire are composed almost entirely of 
clay; the emerald of sand or silica, while 
\L@ pearl is formed of carbonate of lime, 

This would strike us as most wonderful 
ifwe did not remember that out of the 
dust of the ground God made man, whose 
beauty and value are far above the dia. 
mond and the ruby. 

A French writer says: “It would seem 
48 though the mighty creative and organ- 
izing power had chosen to manifest its 
oubipotence by producing the most valu- 
able substances from the most ordinary 
elements.’’ 

Take the Bible, and from beginning to 
6d they occupy positions of high honor; 
on ths breatplate of judgment they occupy 
four iows, and are mentioned by name; 
they were probably chosen becavs9 of 
special proprieties, and were evidently 
reverenced by the children of Israel. 

It is a tradition that when God was at 
peace with His people, the light of heaven 
shone brightly on thes9 stones; but that 
when His anger was kindled against 
them, a sombre darkness came over them 
all, but specially over the sapphire. 

Ezekiel, referring to the splender of 
Tyre, say, **Thou bast been in Eden the 
garden of God; every precious stone was 
thy covering, the sardius, topaz, and the 
‘lamond, the beryl, the onyx and the jas- 
per, the sapphire, the emerald, and the 
carbuncle, ,.. Thou hast walked up and 
down in the midst of stones of fire.” 

God speaks of his His children as His 
jewels, 

!n the vision which came to St. John in 
Patmos he saw a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an emerald, and 
he saw (ba’ the twelve foundations of the 
wall of the New Jerusalem were garnished 
with all manner of precious stones. 

Itis not surprising that they should 
have been held in great veneration by the 
ancients, nor that they should have been 


endowed with many mystic powers by | 


people of many nations; bat it is a matter 


of wonder that many of these attributes | 


and powers which the fancies of 5,000 


years have decked them with, should cling | 


about the:n even in this “common sense’”’ 
nineteenth cantury, 

To mention a few « f ihese, 

The ruby whea worn ws au e:uict was 
Supposed to protect the wearer against 
Polson, @vil thoughts an‘ 
40nd to give warnir 


wicked Ff®niri's 


ge 





The sapphire was believed to bave au in 
tense antipathy to vice and intemperance, 
andif worn by a person of bad babite it 
nover displayed its full beauty. 

According to the Persian system the 
globe is said to rest on a vast sapphire, the 
reflection of which colors the skies, 


The emerald was eadowed with very | 
high attributes; it wasthe superstitious | 


beliefs concerning thie stone which sug- 
gested those beautiful lines of Miss Lan- 
don, commencing— 


“Itis the gem which hath the power to 
show 


0 
If plighted lovers keep their troth or no; 
If faitoful, it is like the leaves of spring; 
If faithless, like those leaves when witn- 
ering.”’ 


The opal at the time when the Romans 
were in their best periods of intelligence 
and refinement was eagerly sought for by 
them, a8 it was supposed to possess the 
power of warning against disaster and 
trouble. 

<p 

AT 17 AND aT 75.—In subscribing for 
he SATUR DAY EVENING Post, a very 
old friend writes from Steriing, Whiteside 
County, Lliinole: Fifty seven years ago io 
the village of New Hollaud, Lancaster 
County, Pa, a boy of seventeen suinmers, 
apprenticed himself to learn the tin-smith 
trade. These new environments suggested 
wants for mental entertainment, and the 
Philadelphia SaruRDAY EvéeNniIna Posr 
was subscribed for. The stories in its 
columns were eagerly read and discussed 
by the club with great relisi and pleasure, 
forming associations never obliterated 
from the memory. And now at seventy- 
five years, what # rush of events are 
loosed from their moorings in the archives 
of the brain—demand recognition and 
pass in review, as worn Out waterial of 
the ancieat stuctures, then modern and in- 
dispensable in the up building of individ- 
ual and national character. We were 
then a nation of footman and horseback 
riders; carriages aud cooking stoves, sew- 
ing machines, harvesters, threshers were 
either in their ijufancy or unborn. Morse’s 
telegraph was incomprehensible, railroads, 
locomotives were in their swaddling 
clothes, The post-riders, stage routes with 
four-horse coach6s,and the great Conestoga 
wagons with six horses and many small 
bells attached to the housings, were the 
mercantile, mai!, and despatch carriers, 
held in great esteem aud importance in 
the successful business pursuits of Jife. 

And what atime in rurai social life. 
Apple parings, wakes with the dead, great 
warnings of death and funeral, great 
funeral dinners, huge butchering bees, 
shooting off the old year, barring out the 
schoolmaster; don’t you smile at the esca- 
pades? Debating schovui, singing school 
crowded to suffucation, the bass fiddle, 
the musical instrument, Enjoyit? The 
thrill of pleasure is quite sensitive now. 

From these modest and humbie sur 
rounaings, has arisen, through the agency 
of faith, miraculous transformations fro.n 


dowed with power which, when applisd 
to material wants, develope creative gen 


jus which in appearance ieadsa the mind | 


to believe that man’s intellectual forces 

can rise almost co-equal with that of tho 

Redeemer. * et 
---——__>-- -—————_—__ —— 

Pis CHANOE.—Some time ago five lead 
ipg vocalists, engaged by a weil-know.y 
operatic impresario for a tour through 
South America, met for the first time on 
board the ocean steamer in which their 
berths had been taken, and, in the course 
ot conversation made the discovery, great- 
ly to their surprise, that they were all ten- 
ors and members of the same Company to 
boot. 

Unable to conjecture what object the 
impresario could possibly have bad in 
view in providing himself with five tenors, 
they betook themselves in a body to his 
cabin and respectfully demanded an expla 
nation of such unwonted lavishnes in 
their particular line. 

“Do not trouble yourselves, gentlemen, 
about my arrangements,’ replied the en- 
terprising manager. 

“I know what I ain about perfectly well. 
Depend upon it, I shall want you ali five. 
You will see soon alter you yet across, 
that three, if not four, of you will die of 
fover, and 1 shall depend upon the survi 
vor, whoever he may be, for all my frat 
tenor parts. 

‘*‘Experience in tropical and sub tropical 
tours has taught me the necessity of pro 
viding against acciden's of this descrip. 
tion Besides, pleass ty ¢ ii 
sp.endid professional prospect | 
ing out to at least one of yo 


(i 





| were a subject I dread, for 


| to slep over @ person asleep on 





|} ing anyone, the 
sleep the soul is absent from the body, and 
pbysical furces to that of spiritual man ,en- | 
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THE Docror.—In giving some curiosi- | 
ties of a country practice a médica! writer | 
} aKe. 


in the Cornbill Magazine says, Politics 
feeling ran 
rather high and a general election was at 
hand, I studiously concealed my own 
views, professed everywhers that my con- 
cern was with the ilis of my patients, not 
with those of my country, and flattered 
myself that | could easily avoid taking 
sides, It did not prove so simple as 1 
thought. One morning a woman vame to 
see me. 


“Well, what's tne matter?’ 1 said a lit. | 


tle sharply—for I was just going out, aud 
my horse was standing. 

‘Please sir, ‘tie the voting,’’ she siid, 
humbly. 

‘‘Deuce take the voting!’ 1 cried, impa- 
tiently. ‘What has it to do with me?’ 

“Well, sir, l thought perhaps you'd not 
mind saying which way you were going 
to vote yourself,” 

“No, no,” I said, “I can’t do that, But 
whaton earth do you want to know for? 
1 might as well ask you which way your 
husband means to vote !’’ 

“Augh, sir, that’s what we want to 
know!’ the woman exclaimed. ‘Richard, 
that’s my husband, sir, says he won’t vote 
atall, so l tell’d’m the Lord had geven 
he a vote, and ’t’ud be weoked sin efa 
dedn’t use ’n and help save the country; 
80 @ listened —as a has to when I|’in speak- 
ing—and at last he says, ‘Well, (iracey, 
just to please ’ee, I'll vote with the doctor.”’ 
“Tha gret timdoodie,’’ | saysa—“how do I 
know which way the doctor’ll vote ?’’ 

“Goo and ask!’’ says Richard; sol just 
looked in.’’ 

“My good woman,’’ I sald, *'l can’t tell 
you how I mean to vote; and, if | did, 
vory probsbly your husband would go 
the other way.’”’ 

‘Would ho!’’ she said, with atruculent 
laugh, “Trust me,’’ 

But I sent her away, and told her noth- 
ing. A few days afterwards a boy came 
in to see ue. He was but a Jittle fellow, 
almost a dwarf, though eighteen years 
old; and bis stature was the subject he 
wanted to consult me about, He said tha’ 
ten years before be had robbed a wren’s 
nest by mistake, #0 that of course he had 
never grown sinc®, J could do nothing 
for hima; but i beard aflerwards that, if he 
had buried the young birds in a church. 
yard at midoi ht, it is probable, if not 
certain, that the «pel! would have been 
broken, and he would have grown 

re 


again! 


QUEER IpbpKAS ABOUT BLEEP —The ‘ie- 
tives of the Puilipine Islands have many 
peculiar notions and practices, ‘They are 
indolent in the extreme, and uever tire of 
sitting still aod gazipg at nothiog in pur 
ticular, 

One of the rudest acts, in their eyes, is 
the floor, 

is, with them, a very solemn 
They are strongly averse to wak 
idea being that during 


Sleeping 
matter, 


may not have time to return if slurober is 
suddenly broken. 

To get a servant torouse you 
give him the strictest of orders, 
the thine eppotiuted tie will stand 


you must 
Then at 
by your 


side andcall, “Sonor! senor!’ reneatedtly 
eac') thine i fe loud toa tehore, theatil 
you arch If mwakes tle fer va thing 
littla while, ! VEL wehearia be Cine vo ijeote 
and again fas bie Veo racdiusli 1) 
you are fully coms sions 

J 
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ADVANTAGES OF WEbDLOCK .—Nepne but 
the married man bat «a bome in hia cold 
None has friends, then, but he; none 
but be knows and feels the solace of the 
domestic hearth; none but he lives and 
freshens in his green old age, amid the 
affections of his children. 

There is te.r shed for 
bachelor; there is no ready hanud and kind 


no tle old 


heart tocheer him in his loneliness and 
boreavemont; there isn one in whore cyons 
he can so0 himeelt reflected, and trom 
Vbos8 lips be Cal FeCeLN foe ado alloy a8 
sur ‘ te Cath. (uve 


He iay be courted for bis money; Le 
may eat and drink and revel; and he may 
sicken and die in an hotel or a garret, with 
plenty of attendants about him, like #o 
wany cormorants waiting for their prey; 


but be will never know what it Isto be 
toved, and to live and die amid a loved 
elicle, tle can never know the comforts 


of ti o domestic tireaide, 
-—_——ee OO e—=SEES 
His Reason. —A French soldier is 
placed on sentry over a (4-pounder, When, 
two hours later, the guard comes to relieve 
him, he is notat bis post, and ia only 
found a ter some trouble, in a wile shop. 
“You scoundrel !”’ says the « Moer of the 


,uard. “Is thatthe way you keep waten 
over the caonon committed to your. are?" 
‘Wall, captato,”’ save the sol lar don t 
you see, L fgured the metter up aca | 
found ib would ‘ake at tenst ty , teu 
tO tove tial pit sing ‘ & ar two 
Came alou , they coulis! any bas 
but, if there were enconethaet t ryt 
away, Co you sbink Po ula prevent them 
heattwents of them myre fi?’ 
| D's RELIEF ‘ us Heihathle: 
4 trad iu 4 \ iT ‘ fete 
| = eed, Kor partioutla ' ' Vie 
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THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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UPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


STANDARD 


Detective 


Agency 


SECRET SERVICE. 


40, 42 & 44 N. CLARK ST 


SUITES 5, 6 and 7. 


Reliable Service rendere tin any pa 


tended tc searches for missing people i 


amily ascertained, lost and stolen proper v ° 
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Humorous. 





THK NEW WOMAN. 


New woman aspires to reach man's postition, 


hut «he'll not entch the man, we're afraid; 
For when she's attained to her cherished am 
bition 
The new woman will die an old matd, 





A large amount of tobacco is carried 


by the pipe line 


** Beware of imitation,’ as the monkey 


sald to the masher. 


Figures that don’t lie—Standing dum- 


tiles in @ tallor’s shop. 


Grass is usually green, but there isn't 


anything green about a grass widow. 


Tourist, on Swiss lake: Has avy one 


ever been drowned tn this lake? 
Kower: Oh, you; but only tourtatas, 


“They tell me you have some money 
left yout” said Jackson, “Yes,” replied Sifm- 
head, madly, “it left me long ago.” 


A chemist says wood can be made 
palatable and nourtshing 


outol saw-logs. 


‘Are you interested in golf, Mra. Jen- 
nings? asked young Simpkina, after racking 
hile brains for senmething to say. 

‘Io not faumitilar with bis work atall, re 
pied the old lady. “What has he writtent” 


Instructor, examining geometrical fig- 
ures On board: 1 don't understand these con 
structions 

Student 
and explain them to you 


“Why do 
on the chair, Mr. Jones?” naeked a 
lundiady one morning at breakfast 
repiiod Jones, 


Very well: Dll see you after lecture 


worthy 
“Itnhso very weak, ton ain,” 
“EL thought 1 would jet it rest." 


An old coachman, who was extolling 


the angactty of one of hiie lborses the other 
day, concluded by saying that, “if any one 
wre to gonned til-use blu, he (the horse) would 


boar malitoe just like a Christian.” 


Mr. Watts: It seems queer that ele- 
Pphants should be so afiaid of tnitoe. 

Mra. Watts: I don't soe anything queer in it 
ntull The eleplant ts one of the most Intel 
livent of quadrupods. 


The report of a local hospital recently 
announced that “notwithstanding the large 
amountot money expended for medicine and 
medical attendance, there were but fow 
deaths during the yeoar."’ 

“I'm going to be a contortionist when 
I wrow up," said little Johnny, proudly. “Im 
in tratning now, so I want you to tell me 
what is the best thing for mie to ent." 

“Green apples, iny boy,” chuckled the old 
man, 

‘What is the meaning of this great 
sorrow?” asked « late-comer at ® popular en 
tertainiment. “Whatis the nudleneo wee ping 
foi?” 

“Professor Bangs, the clocuttontist,” 
pered the usher, as he wiped bis eyos, “has 
just fnished reciting a humorous poem.” 


“Hello, Charlie, what are you doing 
asked one young man of another 


whits- 


moving?” 
whom be met with a big valise tn his hand. 

“I've just commenced my vacation.” 

“Your holiday?” 

“Yos. I'm vacating at the request of 
landlord,” 

“Oh no, ma’am,”’’ pleaded the tramp; 
“you may think my Iife all sunshine, but it 
ulnat Wherever lLyvolam beset by dangers- 
In short, mani Learry my Ife in my hands.” 

“Ah, LL see!’ exelntmed the temporary 
hostess; “that aocounts for your not washing 
your bands. You don't dare do tt for fear 
you'll drown yourself,” 

Young mother, whose baby has been 
And how much does 
Bullwinkle? 


my 


wetghed by the butcher 
the little fellow wetgh, Mr 


you set your cup of coffee | 


| SURNAMES.—A curious custom, which 
was prevelent among our ancestors eve! 
| as inte as the seventeenth century, gave 
| rime to large number of surnames. It 
| waa the custom of wearing patches on the 
| face, which originated with the ladies o/ 
| the Court, who wore plasters (hence the 
| word “court-plaster”’) cut ipto the sbhaj« 
of crescents, stars, circles, diamonds, 
hearts, crosses. 

Some went #0 far as to patch their faces 
with a coach-and-four, a ship in full sail, # 
chateau, and many such things. From 
this curious circumstance cameé tbe names 
Croas, Ship, Castle, Trump, Shear, Clock, 
Coulter, Sickles, Vane, Pear, Flagg, Crow, 
Crabb, &o. 

A considerable number of surnames 
are derived from the occupations in which 
the original holders of the names engaged. 


‘| The Wymplers made wimpiles or necker-. 


chef for the women. 
The Hunters of course were the Nimrods 





It will not startle | 
many to announce that good board can be got 


of medimval England, and the Bakers 
were those who furnished loaves to satisfy 
EKngland’s hunger. 

The Baxtors however owe their name to 
those plucky English dames who did not 
hesitate to earn a livelihood by thrusting 
barley into ovens, even though their toil 
gave them the name of ‘‘bakester.’”’ 

Of course the Mercers were originally 
merchants. Every cathedral had its sex- 
tons, gardeners, turners of beads for 
prayer, masons, painters, carpenters, 
gilders, and carvers, and these assumed 
the name of their respective trades for 
their surnames, 

Nuch also was the case with the joiners, 


| saw yers, farmers, saddlers, bowyera (bow- 





Kutcher: Twenty pounds, mum, 

Young mother. Isnt he a splendid spect 
men? 

Butcher (dubtously Well, from my pnt of 
View, thum, be route tex tiueh to suet, 

‘“Sir,’? said a gentleman in a crowd, | 


“do you know that you are pushing me un 
necessarily?’ 

“Str, sald the genticman addressed to the 
party fuitnedtately behind him. “Do you 
know that pushing the yventleman 
ahead of wie unnecessarily?’ Then be turned 


tothe first speaker and said, “I've passed tt 


you are 


down the line.” 


Scene: A street in Bradford—( Mr. 
Rosina de Belleville meets a triend) 

Friend the ploy act to 
neet, Jack, aud [se goin’ to pay ny brass 

Jack: You needn't pay; Io shall be glad to 
gee you, old tonn 

Friend: Nay, that wodna do! I'll pay my 
brass. If your friends won't pay to see you 
who willl? 


I'se comin’ to see 





| 


} 
} 


A tender-hearted cleric while mean- 
dering around « Bourd School recently asked 
a boy who has Just scrambled through his 
final exainination what trade he was going to 
be put to 

“Butchering, sir,” replied the lad. 

“But surely you wo in't like to kill the | 
phe ~ snd lambs? “A irbled the parson 

thie tu t Ll shouldn't 
ae 


inakers), archers, wheelers (wheel-makers) 
ropers (rope makers), plumers (feather- 
makers). 

a 


INTELLECT FOR Goop AND Evint.—As 
success in any undertaking demands a 
constant correction Of mistakes and avoid- 
ance of the past faults, it muat largely 
binge upon a retentive memory of pains 
and pleasures, It is an important element 
of that practical knowledge which is so 
much needed. 

The present pang or the present joy, 
though powerful in its influence, is transi- 
ent, but its remembrance is permanent, 
and guarantees a steady continuance of 
actions that were at first eagerly per- 
formed. 

The mind is thus sét to work, not spas- 
modically, but steadfastly and patiently, 
to #ift the causes, to find the connections, 
and to study the principles of the past suo- 
ceases or failures; and this knowledge is 
applied with directness and energy to the 
purp sein hand. Professer Bain calls this 
faculty ‘the intellect for good and evil,’ 
in distinction from the proper “knowledge 
intellect.” 

He says ‘even high eciencé may leave a 
man very stupid for practice; the non-ap 
preciatien of the ends, principal and sub 
ordinate, that are the essence of practical 
life renders the beat knowledge worthless, 
Itis the lack of susceptibility to ends, to 
the evils to be avoided and the good to be 
coun passed, that we denounce as the want 
of common sense, Which may concur witb 
intellectual brilllancy. The knowledge 
of things is but an adjunct te the knowl 
edge of ends, 





who boughta goose to ride on” Dont 
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Puriiy 
Aud orich 
Your Blood 


by Taking 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 


At World’s Fair. 


~AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 





DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPEE 
$ i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. ! 
the CELEBRATED GU SAMER 


Inventors of 

VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 

PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 

Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 

measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TOUPEES AND BCALPS. FOR WIGB, INCHES, 

No.1. The round of 





INCHES. 
No.1. The round of the 3 

_ No, 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2 


back as far as bald. 


No, 4, Over forehead as over the top 
far as required. No.4. From ear W ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead, 


of the head. 

They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curis, otc., benutifully manufac 
tured, and as cheap as sny establishment in the Union. 
Letiers from sny part of the world will receive at 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 

This preparation bas been manafactured and gold a» 
Dpollard’s for the past fifty yeara, and its merits are 
soch that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it keeps steamilly tucreasing. 

Alss DOLLABD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry aud needs aa oll, 

Mrs. KAmoudson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,, t send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal Ww it as a dressing for the hair 
fu England, 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfelk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Deilard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ reguiarly for upwards of fiy- 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by “1 
iu its wonted thickness and strength. It is the bess 
wash | have ever used. 

2. W. RUSSELL, U. BLN. 
To Mk8s, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., I’nila. 

I have frequently, during a oumber of years, arsed 
the ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and | do ue 
knew of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the halr, 

Very rospectfuliy, 
LEONARD MYT ERS. 
Ex-Momber of Congress, 5th District. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, auc 

applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HALK CUTTING AND SUAVING 
WADIBS’ AND CHILOREN’S HAIR CUTTING, 
Nous but Practical Male and Female Artiaue &m 

ploved 


Nov., 2, *88. 
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Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. Neo No Cinders 


Smoke. 
On and after Nov. 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 





Varior and Dinkug Car, Gaily 8.0am . 
Kuffalo and Chicago 6.23pm 
s “ing Cars, daily, 


Williamsport Express, week 8.35, ‘o-0b a re 
LRP dee Garhi Boots prem (ene 
“oe ave. 

dally, except Haturday, 11.3 pm. ( ’ 


FOR NEW YORE. 


Leave Headl 4. . 

train), 8.30, eT tye hts, {° 6.10, 
4.% (dining car) p m, 12,10 . Sundays * 16, S40 
9. Mam, 12,8, 6.10, 8. ¢ car) p ft t. 

Leave Mth and C ut Sts., 3. 8 9.10, if 

11.144 @ m, 12.57 (1 car), 2.38, 3.4, 6.12, 3 
3.56, 8.08, 10.18 a m, 
car), 11.4 p m. 


two-hour 


2, 

11,638 1,42, leg > 
— cr. 7 tg 11,30 p m. yO 7. ie 

a m, 6. " 
For Keading- &xpress, £3735". 4,00, 6.00, 
Panne Ee Lee Shee 
pacoom.. 7.0 am, 6.00 pm, : py —_— 
or Lebanon and rreye) 10.00 a 

.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 a 2» 

wwe iaion ee 
®, 


6. m. 
For shamokin and pg oy 8.35, 10.00 
00 11.30 m. 8 —Expresa, 9.06 
onal for Shamokin— Express, wenn. 
Accom.,, 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Week-days xpress 800, sm, 00 40m Dane 
eek -days— Exp \ ° ® d » 
Keoominedation, 8.00 a m, 430, Zies a A 
, 9.00,10.0 am A 8.Wa 
6 pm. 
arior Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 a m, 4.15 p m. 
Detailed time tabies at ticket N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 t street, 2 8. 
Tenth street, 608 8. Third street, 3962 Market street and 


at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and ¢eheck 


baggage from hotels 
l. A. BWEIGARD, C. @. HANOOC 
General Superintendent, General Passenger 


—Ex 
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OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 

(W AGGENER'S. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Circular. C. K. Dgaoon, Publisher, 

227 5. Feurth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ster’ s ime este 
International 
Dictionary 


Juvalvable in Office, 
ocho, and Home. 


Gtandard of the U.S. 
tov 't Printing Office, the U.S. 
tee Court, the State So- 

Courts, aod of nearly 
eibtie Schowlbouksa. Warmly 
conmuemded by every State 
Supermitendent of Schools, 

THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
DECAUSE 

It Is easy to find the word wanted. 

It Is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


CG. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Successor of the 
“ Unabridged.” 


G 
PRS 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY J 














« =Try acake ofitand be convinced.= 


COMMON SOAP 


fails to 


accomplish satisfactory results tn 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a grea! 


outlay of time and labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
_ ~ > ~, > y . ny = 
Practical people will find SAPOLIO the best and cheapest soap for house- 


cleaning and scouring. 












